


■collar feelinj:; in leather 


OUR FRIEND WILL WALK ON AIR TODAY. You can't see, but inside this handsome 
Roblee his foot rests on thousands of air bubbles. Under the boll of the foot is a full 

cushion of foamed rubber. There's another under the heel. 

Inside, a foamed rubber arch-cushion. A steel shank supports firmly 

under the arch. Add a super-flexible outsole extra 

soft heel and you have the Cushion-Flex. You have to feel it to believe it ... in this 
shoe that needs no breaking in. Brown or black calf. Or brown thimble grain 
leather. Roblee Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


The CUSIIION-KLEX by ROBLEE 
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COVER: The Boston Brimns Ad;nowted 9 ««i>n on boij« s$ 

Pholof/raph bf Jerry Cooke 


The hockey players on the cover are members of the surprise 
team of the current National I^a^e campaign. Watching the 
game with Linesman Bill Roberts are Jack Bionda, Cal Gardner, 
Allan Stanley, John Peirson and Larry Regan. For the suc- 
cess story of Coach Milt Schmidt and his Bruins, see page 30. 

AN SI SPECIAL: HOLIDAY IN MEXICO 

• San Diego to Acapulco: a yaektjtman'e guide by Ezra Bowen 

• Pretty girls and new fashions on the Acapulco beaches IN Color 

• The Footloose Sportsman im Mexico City by Horace Sutton 

• You Should Know . . . if you are going to the bullfight, by Rafael Delgado Lozano 
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• Almost put to steep by the IBC, Promoter Sam Silverman tells Martin Kane how he still hopes lO 

• A nigHlmarish lime for hockey's Aft-Star goalie, Terry Sau ckuk, reported by Andrew Crichton 12 

SPECTACLE: SCHOOLBOY HOCKEY BOOM 14 

Teen-age hockey is thriving, says WhiTNEV TOWER, and Richard Meek supplies photographic evidence In Color 

THE EMPIRE’S FANCY CATS AND T.S. ELIOT'S PRACTICAL ONES 26 

A photographic report on the show and a poetic bonne for enlhusiasts 

THE OLD KRAUT REVIVES THE BRUINS 30 

How “Schmidty" brought Boston's hockey team out of its long hibernation. By Herbert Warren Wind 

PIGSKIN AT PENN: A REAL-LIFE DRAMA 56 

Joel Sayre tells the hidden story behind the most 6 u//ti'«y football mystery of the year 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 

THE TODD-AO OF YACHTING PICTURES 
The macnificont ptctura at risht by David Kitz coma* 
ally* In full color In Ezra Bowan’s report on the 
Miami-Na**au race 

BASKETBALL’S UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
A lot of New York star* go south. Richard J. Schaap 
tall* how they are liberated from Brooklyn 
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S portswea r 

I L L U ST RAT E D 




BOB HANSON, jet test pilcii, wears 

Jantzen’s Korryulcn Plaid swim box- 
ers of crisp woven Poplin in siin-and- 
watcr-tested colors. All-clasticizcd 
waistband for snug fit, built-in sup- 
porter. Sires 28-44. $4.95, at leading 
stores. 




sporlsweor for sportsmen 

Jonticn Inc.. Portland 8, Oregon 




BULB BLOW? SPOILED SHOW? 


BUY A PAIR! HAVE A SPARE! 


G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 

FOR ALL SLIDE AND MOVIE PROJECTORS 

GENERAL<j^ ELECTRIC 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


all of SpoKTS li.i.rsriuTKP's editor.'; 'and writersi do. 
t\ .-\s.sistan) Manujrinjf Kditor Diek Jotinsion travel.s lo jEct 
lir.sihjind Itafkifroimd information for storit'.s. l.a.';! Decem- 
hiT found him in Mexico, the coiintrx' which, in tiiir expand- 
inji ifiivel coverage. Iiold.'. the forcyroiinil in lliis issue. 

On DecernhiT S. e.xcitement erpial to the seventh uame of 
a \\’orld .Series centered on the Pla'/.a Kl 'I’oreo in Mexico 
City, where l-'ermin llivera, Mexico's matarlor nuDn-nt tnn\. 
was returning to the rin«: after 14 months away, '(’here 
spectators sat re.spect fully silent as Kivera <le<lii-!iled 
liis tirsi hull to Presitleiii Ki.senhower. His reason: iiivera's 
alFsence re.sulted from a heart at lack In* sulTered in the .same 
wi'A'k the I’resiiient liad his. 

To accept the dedication on hehalf of President l-asi*n- 
hower. Riv«ra cho.se SJ’oktsI I. i.rsTRATMi) and vi.siiinj: Kditor 
Johnston, who .sal. acconliriR to tirne-honofi‘<l <ledicati<)n 
rituiil, with the matador's hat in his hi[) wliile Rivera dis- 
patcliA'd his hull, .^nd also according to rilujil. Johnston 
returned th;' hat along with :in invitation to dinner, 

'I'he dinner was a han«iut't. all»‘nfie<l !)>• Riv«‘ra ami his 
slJilT. .^I’OKTs Il.I.fSTKATKI>‘s llora<-e Sutton ^FnolUiDHC in 
i'iin, />«</( .■>/ ' and many notultle hidlfight writers, 
incimling Sports Ii.i.i stkvtkd's I^ifiiel Delgiido Lozano 
Vor Siiori.l) Know , , . umt are iiniiHj (<> a hnUjii/ht, pirji- 
'>-i\ Toa-si.-< wi're fr»‘{iui*nt. high |)oinls mun\’. Rut the climax 
was Rivera’s presi-niution to 
Johnston of his “suit of lights,” 
ilie costly silk and gohl cos- 
tume in which he ha<l fought. 

I'rom matadors there is no 
greater gift. By it River:i e.\- 
j>re.s.sA‘d a|tpreciation to Sports 
li.i.i'STitATHnforcoverageofhis 
<langA*rous prol’A'ssion in a coun- 
try where it is compiiratively 
unreported, oftA'it misreport<*d. 

J’o Stall’ ^\'^iter Kzra Bowen. 
howi'VAT. who was on a yacht 
conducting a dilT«‘r«*nt explora- 
tion of Mexico I.scc /«n;c Mi), 
wi-iU I temporarily ' the spoils, For allhough Johnston came 
back with the sLtii, it Jits Bowen, as this picture shows. 

.•\s a travel .souvenir, Johnston thinks his tnijc tit- hurs is 
hard to beat, has cludlengcd co-editors to try. This s()ring 
MauEiging I'hlitor Sidney James will have his chance, at the 
Masters 'I’ournameni in Augusta where noncom|H-tilivc 
sou\T*nir.s are hanl to coim* h\’ ; Amin- Laguerre his at the 
b;i.seb;ill training ctunijs .BeriTi’s favoril«' mill, jn'rhiips'’ : 
ami Jack Tihl>y It is at ifii* Ki‘nt ucky Derby. .As for ifie last, 
Johnston says. "I think the only way Ja<-k can tie this one 
is lu cLAine back with the blanket of rosA-s.” 




MOOEL BOWEN. OWNER JOHNSTON 



grand prix perfornnance 
wherever you drive... 










Easy-goiiiij in town, ready for 
anything on the open road... 
Porsche’s handling qualities have 
been proved time and again 
by victories at Sebring, Lc Mans, 
Targa Florio, in the Mille MigUa 
Wherever you go, in any driving 
situation, you will be brilliantly 
served by the Porsche race-tested 
feature.s: air-cooled roar engine, 
servo-inesh transmission, torsion 
bar suspension, twice-size brakes. 



DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST— 
for name of nearest dealer write to U. S. A. Distributor: 

H O F F M AN N - PO R S C H E CAR CORPORATION 
443 PARK AVENUE • NEW YORK 22. N.Y. 


9 Models from »321500- f.o.b.. n.y.c. 


»ORT.- Il.l,rsTRAT»:t. Sl-iiHK llllSTHATKM •• «r,Uv I’f TiMV /- 

>nUBr>’ L'", l!*r>7 fUnlirfl nx itr Ihf I’—’ OjHft iil t 







.JIMMV JRMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 

The Question: 


Ilou' much weight vau a 
ruce horse carry without the 
danger of breaking down? 


JOHN HAY (JOCK) WHITNEY 

I'.S. Amhaanodor to 
Kii'jliind, <‘i>-i)ij'nrr 
(JriTiitrcc Shililf 

As much wcighl as his 
owner has heart for. 
There is no scientific 
justification available 
for the claim that a 
highweighl in itself 
will break a horse down. The accent on 
weight limitation is u device used by some 
tracks to atiraci name horses, thereby ef- 
fectively impairing true handicaps. 



SUNNY JIM FITZSIMMONS 


EVERETT HIGBY 




V. »• y„rk 

ll'iTsf Iroinrr 


Onehorse might i)reak 
down with 100 pounds 
while another might 
carry 150 potinds with- 
out trouble. You can't 
•i !l what realty breaks 
a hor.se down. However, after you put 126 
pounds or more on a di.stance horse, a lot 
can happen to him in the stretch. A tired 
horse is pront' to injury. 


\rir York 

('iirportilion itrcrtliirij 


1 d()Yiu.sinc.Hs with Ma- 
jor H. Spencer Free- 
man, who once owned 
part of N'asrullah. sire 
of Nashua. .Major 
Freeman is allied with 
Joe MetJrath in running the Irish Sweep- 
.stakes. He thinks that it i.s dangerous from 
an investment viewpoint for a champion 
horse to carry over Ilia pounds. So do 1. 


LADY SUZZANE WILKINS 

Pit. 

I'oitili'r and 
horseimimin 

1 1 depends on the type 
of horse, its age, the 
length of the race and 
the country in which 
the horse is bred, .\us- 
I ralian horses are more 
sturdy than tho.se bred in the II. S., Europe 
and Argentina. Depending on the type of 
race, a hor.se may safely be weighted be- 
tween lUO 160 pounds. 



PETER $. HOWARD 



San Friinrinro 
Phitloijraplirr 


Charles S. Howard, 
my grandfather, who 
owned Seiibiseuit and 
Noor, in.sisted that 
126 pounds was the 
limit for the greatest 
horse.s. Tom Smith, the great trainer of Sea- 
biscuit. Jet Pilot and Kayak 11, said that 
more than H)2 pounds on a horse could 
break him down. I agree with grandfather. 


MRS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 



<\ V. WhiUu-y S(<dii<K 


That's the great argu- 
ment in handicapping. 
.My own feeling is that 
I he sixe of a horse 
should be a great fac- 
tor, In other words, if 
a horse is 15 hands high he shouldn't car- 
ry as much weight as one 17 hands high. 
Some greai horses have carried I4f) pound.s, 
and 130 would not be too much for them. 


REX ELLSWORTH 

Chino, Ciilif. 
Co-owHcr of Sii-aps 


You're courting dan- 
ger when you run a 
horse with 1.30 pounds 
or more. You don’t 
like risking a valuable 
horse with a high 
handicap against one running with 100 
poundsand worth about $20,000. .After hear- 
ing all the evidenee, I think the public 
wants good horses to run in their own class. 



ANN STUART ARIAIL 

.\/t«x Afobotno of lUo€ 


The main considera- 
tion Ls to keep the 
speed high while im- 
posing handicaps that 
will make racing inter- 
esting. For hundreds 
of years horses were able to .support all sizes 
of cavalrymen. In the old days, the riders 
wore heavy armor, to boot. Why .stop at 
a dinky handicap of 1307 




CHARLES F. DAVENPORT 

\'ici'-prf>tidi‘nl and 
tjrncral manager 
Freehiild liaeeiraij 

Tops for all horses 4 
years nr older should 
be 1 2k puund.s. Nash- 
ua’s owners never did 
ruce him with more 
t hun 130 pounds. I 
don't blame them. The injuries to Native 
Dancer and Swaps might have been caused 
by highweights. Proper handicapping can 
be had by les.sening weights all 'round. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



CHARLES j. McLennan 

Direelor of racintj 
Ilifileuk ParA- 


I don't know of any 
hors*- who ever broke 
down solely because of 
the weight he carried, 
although it has been 
used aa an excuse for 
horses with other troubles. Some jumpers 
carry 160 170 pounds and ab.surb tremen- 
dous impact on their front legs when they 
land. an<l yet it doesn't bother them. 



CHRIS SCHENKEL 

(’HS sportxctuter 


Up to NO pounds. It's 
the track conditions 
rather than weights 
that are responsible 
for many injuries. Ex- 
terminator and Dis- 
covery carried highw'eights without injury. 
More recently, Tom Fool won, weighted at 
136. I know how conscientious racing sec- 
retaries are about rating horst-s fairly. 



MIKI MINGO (PRINCESS SILVER FOOT) 

S'orruganitrtt Induin 


It all depends on the 
horse. Some big horses 
can carry more weight 
than others without 
any danger of break- 
ing them down. The 
ideal weight for a strong horse like Native 
Dancer is my weight, 136 pounds. Without 
a saddle and bareback, of course, ju.st like 
I ride bareback. 



NEXT WEEK: 

Is 

fox hunting 
(loomed? 





uous't 

tORps 


The Evidence Is Most (innclusive 


The (ielightfiil softness and flavor of B<»oth‘8 
House of lyords are suflicient to convince any 
unprejudiced man it is (he world's finest dry 
ciii— the essential ingredient of the perfect 
Martini. Many oomsidcr il almost a crime to 
use anything else. 


BOOTH'S 

HOUSE of UlllDS 

aHQlSi a&g/- DRY GIN 

dStlllEO FROM 100t( GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS • 86 PROOF 


Imported hyW. A. I'nyfor & C.nmfmnv, Setr York, !W. Y. Sole DistrihiiUirs for the (i.S.A, 


IN LOS ANGELES 




your 


- is a 


holiday! 


. . . when you come to the . 
Ambassador in midtown Los Angeles. 

25 acres of resort living to 
relax and revitalize you between 

business colls! M / 

Rotes from $9.00. iL 

y y th« Los Anteles 


znbassador 

3400 Wilshire Blvd 
Ik AhsrIk-OurIiiiIi 1 7011 
N«n Yvk-MiiirDr Hill 8 QUO 
WnhuElDfl-fiRCiilni 3 09?9 
Qiicaeo-Aiidow 3 - 8?22 
Ssn frmcsci-ltbtgek 2 4330 



New York Wkitihwst 8 NaHr Cleveltnd Btmct tm. 
Chicago Umhill fljld CelombusWiiHr's 

(Twi| ChKafesa) 

Washington. 0. C. PhoeaU Hwnr': 

Itwis 8 TNs. SalU 


The Racquet Shirt 


1957 sports model of our popular 
Activair shirt~thls one with our new 
'stride shoulder' that keeps its 
form and improves yours. Of 100** Orion, 
the Racquet Shirt is off white— its 
color, trim, and styling based on 
the classic tennis sweater— and equally 
comfortable for other sports, as 
well as sidelining. About 10.00 
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In every field there's a leoder — one 
place that stands out above oil the others. 

When it comes to skiing, that’s Sun 
Volley . . . ond no wonder! The snow is 
perfect and powdery, facilities are the 
finest, every day's o holiday. 

So just for the fun of it, why not 
moke your plans now? 


Addreis Mr. Winslon McCr«a. Mara( 
Sun Vellaj), Idoho, or Union Pacific R 
llcom 033^, Omeho "2. Nebroslio, 
or sae jrour troval ogam. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Coming Soon in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

A NEW GOLF SERIES BY BEN HOGAN 

Believe it or not- Ben Hogan has long believed that ANY goiter of average coordina- 
tion can actually break 80 if he applies himself intelligently. Now, in a five-part, 
book-length series (written expressly and exclusively for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED) 
he offers to teach you the techniques essential to a winning swing. 

Edited by Herbert Warren Wind and illustrated by artist Anthony Ravielli (who 
draws the "how-to do it” diagrams in TIP FROM THE TOP). Ben Hogan’s THE 
MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF is designed to help you improve your game 
markedly and get more fun and satisfaction out of every round you play. 

So watch for it . . . and tell your golfing friends about it. 

starting in the March 11 issue ... and continuing for four 
more consecutive weeks. 
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COMING EVENTS 3 


PKIDAY, JAHUAHY 3S 


8o(k«>ba)l 

(Leading college games) 

Brigham Young vs. Utah SL. Provo. Utah. 
Dartmouth vs. Boston, Hanover, N.H. 

Stanford vs. California, Stanford. Calif. 

Utah vs. Oklahoma City, Lake City. 
Washington vs. Oregon St., Seattle. 

Washington State vs. Oregon. Pullman, Wash. 
(Professional) 

St. Louis vs. Rochester; Boston vs. Minneapolis, 
Boston. 

• Eddie Machen vs. Joey Maxim, heavyweights (10 

• rds.), Miami Beach, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Coir 

Lake Worth Women's Open, (5,000. Lake Worth. 
Fla. (through Jan. 27). 

PGA Seniors' Championship. Dunedin. Fla 
(through Jan. 27). 

Track t Fiatd 

Philadelphia Inquirer Meet, Philadelphia (Laszio 
Tabori entered m one-mile event). 



ftatkalboll 

(Leading college games) 

Auburn vs. Georgia, Auburn, Ala. 

Baylor vs. TCU, Waco, Texas. 

Colgate vs. Connecticut, Hamilton. N.Y. 

Furman vs. West Virginia, Charlotte. N.C. 

Illinois vs. Notre Dame, Chicago. 

Kansas State vs. Arkansas, Manhattan. Kans. 
Louisville vs. Dayton, Louisville. 

Minnesota vs. Michigan SL, Minneapolis. 

• Ohio SL vs. Northwestern, Columbus. Ohio (Mid- 
west regional TV*). 

Pennsylvania vs. La Salle, Philadelphia. 

St. Louis vs. Tulsa. St. Louis. 

San Francisco vs. California; Santa Clara vs, 
Stanford, San Francisco. 

Seton Hall vs. Villanova, South Orange. N.J. 
Tennessee vs. Georgia Tech, Knoxville. Tenn. 
Vanderbilt vs. Kentucky, Nashville. 

Washington vs. Oregon St., Seattle. 

Washington State vs. Oregon. Pullman. Wash. 
(Professional) 

• Fort Wayne vs. Philadelphia, Fort Wayne, tnd.. 
2:30 p.m. (NBC). 

New York vs. Minneapolis. 69th Regt. Armory, 
New York. 

Rochester vs. Syracuse, Rochester. 

Hockey 

• Boston vs. New York. Boston. 2 p.m. (CBS). 
Montreal vs. Chicago, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Detroit, Toronto. 

H»ri« Racing 

Pelleteri Handicap. (10.000, 3-yr.-olds & up. 
6 1.. Fair Grounds, New Orleans. 

• Royal Palm Handicap. (25.000. 3-yr.-ofds & up, 
I'/i m.. Hialeah. Fla., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

San Carlos Handicap. (20,000. 3-yr.-olds & up. 
7 f.. Santa Anita. Calif. 

• Santa Anita Maturity. (100,000. 4-yr.-olds, IVi 
m., Santa Anita, Calif. (Far West Regional TV- 
CBS’). 

Ic* Skating 

National Speed Skating Championships (out- 
door), St. Paul, Minn, (through Jan. 27). 

Track A Field 

Washington Evening Star Meet. Washington. D.C. 



Batkctball 

(Professional) 

Fort Wayne vs. New York, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Philadelphia vs. Boston, Philadelphia. 

SL Louis vs. Rochester. St. Louis. 

Syracuse vs. Minneapolis, Syracuse. N.Y. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Chicago v$. New York, Chicago. 

Detroit vs. Toronto. Detroit. 


• Isaac Logart vs. Yama Bahama, middleweights 

• (10 rds.). Mad. Sg. Garden. N.Y., 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Golf 

Havana Women's Open, (5,000. Havana. Cuba 
(through Feb. 3), 

Racqweti 

Canadian Singles and Doubles Championship, 
Montreal. 

Track A Field 

Metropolitan Intercollegiales Meet. 102nd Engi- 
neers' Armory, New York. 



Baekelball 

(Professional) 

# Minneapolis vs. SL Louis, Minneapolis, 2:30 
p.m. (NBC). 

New York vs. Boston, Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. 
Philadelphia vs, Syracuse. Philadelphia. 
Rochester vs. Fort Wayne. Rochester. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Boston. Montreal. 

# New York vs. Detroit, Mad. Sg. Carden, N.Y., 
2 p.m. (CBS). 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

# Bougainvillea Turf Handicap. (25,000, 3-yr.-olds 
&up. 1 3 16 m. (turf course). Hialeah. Fla.. 4:30 
p.m. (NBC). 

California Breeders' Championship. (50,000, 3- 
yr.-olds (Calif, foals), 1 1 16 m.. Santa Anila. 
Calif. 

San Marcos Handicap. (25,000. 4-yr.-olds & up. 
I'A m. (turf course), ^nta Anita. Calif. 

Ice Skating 

North American Speed Skating Championships 
(outdoor), Detroit (through Feb. 3). 

Skiing 

Eastern Intercollegiate Assn., Eastern Division 
Championships, Lyndonville. Vt. (through Feb. 3). 
Track A Field 

Boston AA Meet. Boston. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY ^ 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR International Safety & Performance 
trials, Daytona Beach, Fla. (through Feb. 17), 

* See local listing. 


HUNGARIAN OLYMPIANS' 
ATHLETIC TOUR 

Friday, January 25 

Hungarian Olympic swimmers vs. New York Ath- 
letic Club ; Hungarian Olympic water poloists vs. 
New York Athletic Club, New York. 

Saturday, January 36 

Hungarian Olympic fencers in competition; Hun- 
garian Olympic gymnasts in exhibition, Princeton. 
N.J. 

Sunday, January 77 

Hungarian Olympic fencers vs. Cleveland Fencing 
Club; Hungarian Olympic gymnasts in exhibition, 
Cleveland (through Jan. 28). 

Monday, Jartuary 2S 

Hungarian Olympic swimmers in competition; 
Hungarian Olympic water poloists in competition. 
Princeton. N.J. 

Wadnatday. January 30 

Hungarian Olympic fencers vs. Ohio State Fencers 
Club; Hungarian Olympic gymnasts in exhibition. 
Columbus. Ohio (through Jan. 31). 

Friday, Fabruory 1 

Hungarian Olympic swimmers in competition; 
Hungarian Olympic water poloists In competition, 
Washington. D.C. 

Sunday, Fabruary 3 

Hungarian Olympic fencers vs. Notre Dame fenc- 
ing team: Hungarian Olympic gymnasts in exhi- 
bition. South Bend. Ind. 



Batkctball 

(Leading college games) 

Georgia Tech vs. Kentucky, Atlanta. 

Michigan St. vs. Ohio St.. East Lansing, Mich. 
Oklahoma vs. Iowa SL, Norman. Okla. 
(Professional) 

Syracuse vs. Minneapolis; Boston vs. Philadel- 
phia. Boston. 

Be xIng 

# Tony DiBiase VS. Chris Christensen, welterweights 

• (10 rds.). St. Nick's, New York, 10:30 p.m. (Ou 
Mont-FV; Mutual-radio). 

Gene Fullmer vs. Wilf Greaves, middleweights 
(10 rds.). Salt Lake City. 



Bockctball 

(Leading college games) 

Arkansas vs. TCU, Fayetteville, Ark. 

New Mexico vs. Oklahoma City, Albuguergue. 
Notre Dame vs. Indiana. South Bend, Ind. 
Oklahoma A&M vs, SL Louis, Stillwater. Okla. 
Virginia vs. N.C. State, Portsmouth, Va. 

Wake Forest vs. Duke, Winston-Salem. N.C. 
Washington vs. Oregon, Seattle. 

(Professional) 

Minneapolis vs. Boston; New York vs. Philadel- 
phia, Mad. Sg. Garden, New York. 

SL Louis vs. Fort Wayne, St. Louis. 

Bool Shew 

4th Annual Sports. Vacation S Boat Show, Fort 
Wayne. Ind. (through Feb. 3). 


WlDNtSDAY, JANUARY 30 


Botkctboll 

(Professional) 

Rochester vs. New York; Boston vs. Syracuse. 
Boston. 

• Kenny Lane vs. Frankie Ryff, lightweights (10 

• rds,), Norfolk. Va., 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Hotkey 

New York vs. Chicago, Mad. Sg. Garden. N.Y. 

Hertc Racing 

Santa Maria Handicap. (25.000. 3-yr.-olds & up 
(fillies & mares). 1 1 16 m., Santa Anita, Calif. 
The Bahamas, (20,000, 3-yr.-olds, 7 f., Hialeah, 
Fla. 



Batkctball 

(Leading college games) 

Duke vs. Maryland. Durham. N.C. 

Miami vs. Louisville, Coral Gables. 

Oklahoma City vs. Wichita, Oklahoma City. 

Wake Forest vs. Virginia, Winston-Salem. N.C. 
(Professional) 

Minneapolis vs. Fort Wayne, Minneapolis. 
Philadelphia vs. New York; Syracuse vs. Boston. 
Syracuse. 

Beal Shew 

Fort Lauderdale Boat & Sports Show, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla, (through Feb. 3). 

Gelt 

Phoenix Open Invitational, $15,000, Phoenix. 
Ariz. (through Feb. 3). 

Hotkey 

Boston vs. Chicago. Boston. 

Montreal vs. Detroit, Montreal. 

Hertc Shew 

Miami's 7th Annual Charity Horse Show. Miami 
(through Feb. 3). 



Batkctball 

(Leading collie games) 

UCLA VS. Oregon SL, Los Angeles. 

Wake Forest vs. Clemson, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
(Professional) 

Rochester vs. Fort Wayne. Cincinnati. 
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MIDWINTER NIGHT’S DREAM 
PAYS OFF 

Basketball coaches are generally hardheaded men who believe neither in 

by JEREMIAH TAX 

mirages nor miracles, but this one pinned his hopes on a vision— and won 


T he fnvNERS of th(> remarkably 
happy fat-es on the opposite page 
are the lienpriciaries of a dr<*am. They 
are part of the Iowa State basketball 
team, and Iheir pieture was taken at 
the very moment of the final huxzer 
when they realizeii their team had ae- 
complished a highly improbable feat. 
They bad beaten the University of 
Kansas, wliieh was presumed by a'l the 
experts to have insurance against de- 
feat during the 19.5^-57 season in the 
7-foot frame of Wilt iThe Stilt) Cliam- 
berlain, the new economy-size wonder 
boy of basketi)all. 

'I'he dream that was the cause of it 
ail came during the understaiualily 
fitful sleep of the Iowa State team’s 
assistant coach just two nights before 
the Kansas game was to be played on 
their home court at Ames. Assistant 
Coach Bob Lamson knew a good dream 
when he had one. and so did Head 
Coach Bill Strannigan, to whom he 
took it the day before the l)ig game. 
Coaclt Strannigan rehearsed it with 
the team for ^10 minutes and decided 
to buy it. Well, the next night it 
worked like a dream. 

For a year, even before he gradu- 
ated from .the freshman ranks, basket- 
ball coaches have been trying to de\ ise 
ways and means of stopping the giant 
Chamberlain, who tlireatened to tear 
through the nation’s liasketbal! de- 
fen.ses like a Kansas cyclone. .Accord- 
ingly, when Lamson eased his head 
onto the pillow on this fateful January 
night, he might have been fdled with 
the determination to dream up a way 
to stop a cyclone. .And he dreamed a 
working strategy which he was able to 
put down on paper i.-'cc lUiigram), as 
well as the game in it.s entirety, right 
up to its victorious end. 

He saw State’s big center, Don Med- 


sker. playing in front of Cliamberlain. 
where be would grab at passes aimeil 
for the big fellow, and the forwarrls 
'f’rawford and \'ogt, who play the 
backcourl in the zone defense apply- 
ing a pinch on Chamberlain. The one 
on the far side from the ball would 
move in l)ehind Wilt and block off the 
lioard.s. The guards, Thompson and 
Frahm, and the loose forward were free 
to go after the outside shooters. This, 
of course, was permitting Kansas some 
leeway on shots from the corners, but 
since there wa.s no backboard to serve 
as a target and as a dellectirig iiank, 


LAMSON'S DREAM ON PAPER 



many of these shots were going wild. 

.And that's ju.st about the way the 
game played out in realistic wakeful- 
ness. Chamberlain did not score a field 
goal in the first half. All told, be got 
only five and seven free throws. 

Coach Strannigan, no dreamer, was 
well aware that an ordinary offense, 
coupled with his as.si.stant coach’s 


dream defense, would not do. If Ids 
bo> s took ibeir iiorniul number of shots, 
depending on a fair percentage hitting, 
State woultl lose the ball almost every 
time they missed Viecause Chamberlain 
is such a .suj)erl> rebounder. So Stale 
played ibe percentages when they 
yielded space for corner shots, but not 
when llici/ had the l)all. They shot only 

times, hitting with Id. In between, 
tiiey kept the ball moving, maneuver- 
ing relentlessly until they .shook a man 
loose enough so that he liad a reason- 
ably good try at a score. 

The game ended in an explosion of 
excitement when Don Medskersank a 
jump shot from 1.5 feet out as the buz- 
zer sounded. Xo one was more excited 
than State cheerleailer Xancy Dicken- 
son. She had become engaged to Med- 
sker tliat same day. The score was Iowa 
Stale Kansas JT. 

As the bedlam in the Ames h’ield 
House uuieled to a roar, it was revealed 
that Roil l.amson is a perfectionist 
among dreamers. "In my dream,” he 
said with slight disappointment, "it 
was Gary Thomp.son |lowa State’s top 
scorerl who scored the winning basket 
in the last .second.’’ Disappointed on 
tmire substantial grounds, Kansas 
Coach Dick Harp .said, grimly: “We 
play State again February 2. Remem- 
ber the date. February 2." 

Dll that date, incidentally, another 
nationally ranked team — SMU — will 
also hat e its first opportunity to start 
winning again after an upset. Last 
week the Mustangs lost (77-68) their 
first conference game in two season.'- 
(they were 12-(t last year) to a Texas 
team which kept two men on Big Jim 
Krebs all night. 

Tulane and Stanford completed the 
wreck's surpri.ses. The Green Wave took 
over first place in the Southeastern 
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race by soundly beating the Kentucky 
powerhouse 68 60, and the Indians re- 
moved Washington from the Pacific 
Coast’s undefeated list 70-6:1. 

There were also area.s of consistency. 
Oliio State beat Minnesota 85-73 and 
Michigan State 70 51 to lead the Big 
Ten with a 4 0 record. In a game much 
closer than the score indicates tit was 


53 50 with seven minutes remaining) 
North Carolina defeated N.C. State 
83-57 and stayed at the top of the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. In its over- 
all record (15 Ot Carolina is now the 
only major unbeaten team in the 
country and becomes the favorite en- 
try in the NCAA championships at 
Kansas City next March. 


Among the independents, Louisville 
won their sixth straight 104-67 against 
Eastern Kentucky, making it even more 
regrettable that the Cardinals are in- 
eligible for postsea-son tournaments. 
St. John’s returned to form with a 68-66 
squeaker over St. Francis, and Loyola 
of Chicago kept the Midwest lead with 
a 10 5 record. e h 
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A LONG SLEEP FOR 


Last of the independent weekly fight promoters, Sad Sam Silverman has been getting knockout drops in his war 


T TNTIL the International Boxing Club 
I James I). Norris, president i devel- 
oped an appetite for Boston-baked 
fights, Sad Sam Silverman, the sor- 
rowful promoter, was a highly suc- 
cessful man. He used to operate 13 
weekly fight clubs in New England and 
promote as many as 500 boxing shows 
in a year, as many as three shows in 
different cities on the same night. He 
claims to be the only independent 
American fight promoter to stage a 
championship boutsince the early days 
of the IBC. That was the DeMareo- 
Saxton fight. Thirty-one of Rocky 
Marciano’s 49 fights were promoted by 
Sad Sam, he recalls. 

The other night Sam Silverman was 
reduced to just one fight club, the Val- 
ley Arena in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
which seats some 1,600 persons— a 
club so small that no seat is more than 
60 feet from the ring. Every seat was 
taken, to see Ewart I’ntgieter, the 
South African giant, in his losing Amer- 
ican debut with Jeff Dyer, and stand- 
ing room was almo.st filled. A couple of 
nights later the IBC presented Miguel 
Berrios against Gil Cadilli at Mechan- 
ics Building, Boston, which seats 4,800. 
The IBC had 362 customers. Sam's 
fight was not televised. The IBC fight 
was televised. 

"This is the only respectable weekly 
fight club in America,” says Sam. "It’s 
the only one that’s not on T\'.” 

It is Sad Sam's opinion, stated with 
a sigh, that presentation of the Berrios- 
Cadilli fight in Boston, where neither 
fighter is an attraction, was only the 
most recent step in an IBC campaign 
to put him out of business. He is a 
portly, ru<ldy-faced, blue-eyed man, 
somewhere in his 40s, and gives the 
impression that nobody knows the 
trouble he's seen. His speech is a soft 
moan with a broad A. He smiles quite 
often, wlieii in pleasant company, and 
even has been seen to laugh in a re- 
strained sort of way. But he has done 
little laughing recently. He regards 
himself as engaged in a death struggle 
with the IBC, and he knows what such 
struggles have meant to other pro- 
moters. Still, he expects to survive. 

"I'm the last independent weekly 


fight promoter left in America,” Sam 
says. “They’ve killed them all off but 
me. They’ll never kilt me off, though. 
1 know how to promote fights. Xorris 
doesn’t. Nobody in the IBC does. Hook 
at that Truman Gibson, a lawyer. .Ml 
of a sudden he’s the biggest match- 
maker in the country. What does a 
lawyer know about matchmaking?” 

But even now Sad Sam has a kind of 
offbeat optimism about boxing. 

"The future of boxing? The future 
can't be any worse than what we have 
now. The future depends on what that 
judge decides.” 

"That judge” is Federal Judge Syl- 
vester J. Ryan, who last spring heard 
the government’s antitrust suit against 
the IBC. His decision may be handetl 
down in a few weeks, and it can't come 
any loo soon for Sam. If the govern- 
ment wins, the IBC may be cut down 
to size, and ex-promoters around the 
country will take heart. Some will even 
return to boxing. But the IBC has been 
acting in Boston as if it expected no 
setback whatever. If Sad Sam is final- 
ly removed from Boston boxing then 


the IBC will dominate that city just 
a.s it does so many others where it is 
a copromoter. 

"They threatened I'd never promote 
another championship fight Sam say.s. 
“Tliey want to get rid of me. But Nor- 
ris and Carbo together can't. 

“Mike Jacobs wanted guys like me 
around, independent promoters, be- 
cause we’d build up fighters for him — 
the way I built up Rocky Marciano. 
The small clubs are the incubators of 
boxing. The IBC doesn’t want compe- 
tition and it isn’t developing any box- 
ers. They’re depending partly on fight- 
ers Mike Jacobs left them — like Sugar 
Ray Robinson. The IBC developed 
bums like Chuck Davey.” 

One of Sam’s ba.sic beliefs is that no 
fight should be televised in the area 
where it is staged. He traces his first 
trouble with the IBC, therefore, to 
the Tony DeMarco-Chico Vejar fight 
he copromoted with the IBC in Sep- 
tember 19.55. 

"The IBC promised me a local black- 
out of TV to help the gate,” he says, 
“Then they backed down and didn't 



DYNAMITE BOMB exploded in the basement of Sad Sam’.s house a couple of years 
ago while the family wa.'^ out. Previously, a rifle bullei had just missed .Mrs. Silverman. 
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SAD SAMUEL 


with the IBC but fights groggily on 


give it to me. They said the .sponsor 
wouldn’t allow it.” 

Thereafter Sam and the IBC were 
at odds, hut he promoted several big- 
money fights, until the defertion of 
Tony DeMarco to the IBC. Silverman 
had lifted the fighter out of the prelim- 
inary class into his briefly held welter- 
weight championship. Tony is now in 
the IBC stable and, fighting for Nor- 
ris, has lost twice to Caspar Ortega. 
Silverman would willingly promote a 
DeMarco fight even now but, rubbing 
salt in his wounds, the IBC announced 
that a third Ortega-DeMarco fight 
would take place in Boston, Fel)ruary 
9— televised, of cour.se. and copromot- 
ed by the Sharkey A.A. 

"1 made DeMarco IJl'ii.OOO in 
1955,” says Sam. ‘T got him the title. 
In the five years before I took him on 
he never got over $100 except in two 
fights. Rip Valenti w'as his manager 
then, for four of those five years.” 

Rip Valenti was also Sad Sam’s pro- 
motion partner. The i)artner8hip was 
silent, as wa.s Rip’s ownership of De- 
Marco, for reasons which may be traced 
to N'alenti’s long friendship with Frank- 
ie Carbo, boxing’.s No. 1 underworld 
figure, and with I’hil Buccola, reputed 
head of the Boston Mafia who skipped 
these shores for Sicily when the Ke- 
fauver and Massachusetts Crime Com- 
mussion investigations got hot. 

■■Rip was forced on me,” Silverman 
explains, “because a promoter can’t 
get by without publicity.” As he tells 
it. the late Jack Conway, sports editor 
of the Boston Anivricav, strongly urged 
the association on him. Conway was a 
former associate of Johnny Buckley 
Sr. in the management of Jack Shar- 
key, and Buckley now operates the 
Sharkey A.A. as a local arm o5 IBC. 

"Getting rid of DeMarco wa.s worth 
it if it got me rid of Valenti, too,” 
Sam philosophizes now. Their relation- 
ship was always bitter, but Sam was 
able to bear this because, as he ob- 
serves, bitter relationships are a com- 
monplace in boxing. His house was 
dynamited a couple of years ago, for- 
tunately while he and his wife and 
daughter were at a nightclub celebrat- 
ing a school promotion. Sam insists he 


by MARTIN KANE 


has no notion of who did the bombing. 

"Who the hell knows who did it?" 
he asks. “In this business you're always 
in a jam with somebody.” This seems 
to be true. A few years before the 
boniVung, his wile Helen was lucky 
enough to be called to the telephone 
just before a bullet crashed through a 
pantry window in front of which she 
had been working. Sam himself hjis 
had brass knuckles applied to him. 

All this would make any man cyn- 
ical about modern boxing. But boxing 
as it use<l to be is something else— per- 
haps the only subject Sam Silverman 
ever gets sentimental about. He speaks 
with nostalgia of the days when, pro- 
moting so many fights, he traveled the 
highways ol New England, a suitcase 
full of money in his car trunk and a 
head full of ideas for matches. 

"If you were promoting an outdoor 
fight.” he says, "you’d sleep with one 
hand stuck out the window. You were 
always wondering if it would rain.” 

He even looks longingly back at the 
Depression. 

"The Depression was better,” he 
vows. "There was a lot of talent and 
no IBC.” 

Nowadays he regards all aspects of 
boxing with suspicion, to such an ex- 
treme that he even wonders about 
Joyce Brothers of The 
lion. "I’m a student of boxing history 
— Mendoza and all those oldtime fight- 
ers — and I couldn’t answer some of 
those questions,” he says darkly. 

Kven so, this creeping cynicism has 
not destroyed his basic self-confidence 
—the kind that carries a man througli 
bombings and brass-knucklings and 
leads him to tackle an octopus with a 
penknife. Sad Sam believes that to 
come back as a big figure in Boston 
boxing he needs only to develop an ex- 
citing fighter. That is why, still unde- 
feated, he plans to open a Revere, Mas- 
sachusetts club soon to show off fresh 
young talent. .At the moment he has a 
hopeful eye on one Billy Ryan, a 170- 
pounder just out of the Marines. 

Sam is not licked. 

"The IBC is running the only crap 
game in town right now,” he says, "but 
I’ll get going again soon.” end 



BROODING FACE of Slid Slim Silvcr- 
Tfian reflects sUain ol long fight with IHf. 



FORMER PARTNER of Sh(I Sutll, Kip 
VaU-nli directs destiny of Tony DeMarcn. 



IBC FAVORITE Johnny Buckley Sr. wa.s 
copromoting rival of Sad Sam in Boston. 



FORMER CHAMP. ON Ton>’ DeMarco 
made big money with Sam, now i.« with IBC. 
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BOSTON NIGHTMARE: EXIT 


National League hockey lives a frenzied week as the Bruins' great goalie is 
elected a midseason All-Star one day and is dropped by his team on the next 


T he Boston Bruins, surprise team 
of the National Hockey I^oague 
{sec sloni paye S(i<, got a shock them- 
selves last week. Terrance Gordon Saw- 
chuk, their remarkable but moody 
goalie who had squired the team to an 
early-season lead in the NHL, decided 
abruptly that he was through with 
hockey. With a hare and hound act 
that would do justice to the creakiest 
class B movie, Sawchuk disappeared 
from sight, popped up once to say, “I 
quit.” promptlj* disappeared again, 
and in Boston was last seen boarding 
a train for Detroit and home. He an- 
nounced. ”I am through with hockey.” 

Team members, ofRcials and the 
ubi(]uitous Boston press couldn't have 
b{?en caught more off their guard. Only 


a few hours before the curious proces- 
sion of events began, Sawchuk had 
been selected as goalie on the midsea- 
son All-Star team. This was in recog- 
nition of his brilliant play in the early 
part of the season, during which he 
compiled a 2.15 "goals against” rec- 
ord, second lowest in the league. It 
also seemed tacit proof that Sawchuk 
ha<l recovered from infectious mono- 
nucleosis, a debilitating disease of the 
blood I known also as glandular fever i 
for which the best cure is rest and 
penicillin. Sawchuk contracted the di- 
sease in December, and many thought 
ho wouldn’t return to the lineup for 
the rest of the year. But in an incred- 
ibly short two weeks the persevering 
Sawchuk was again in front of the 


nets, apparently better off for the rest. 

Boston newspapermen had a.s many 
theories for Sawchuk’s seemingly 
strange behavior a.s there were news- 
papers in town : Sawchuk tried to come 
back too s»)on after mononucleosis; he 
was suffering from the occupational 
disease, "puck shock.” a colorful way 
of saying his nerves were shot: he was 
having family trouble, or, conversely, 
he was homesick: he couldn’t get along 
with Coach Schmidt. For their efforts 
at analysis, Sawchuk had scant re- 
ward. ‘Tve got news for you,” he told 
the reporters. "When 1 get home I’m 
going to sue four Boston newspapers 
for wliat they said about me.” 

In a Detroit restaurant at week’s 
end, harassed and as interview-shy as 



SAWCHUK 


by ANDREW CRICHTON 


Greta Garbo, Sawehuk paused from 
the chase long enough to tell reporters, 
“You fellows ought to know that the 
Boston club treated me good, maybe 
too good. I never caught hell once from 
them in two years, and I deserved it 
a few limes.” 

The conversation turned to Saw- 
chuk’.s weight. When he came up with 
Detroit six years earlier he weighed 
219 pounds and played at 20;'). But in 
his third season he reported in at 17d. 
a drop of 4;i pounds. Ili.s mother now 
claims that Sawchuk dieted that year, 
and that he has never been the same 
since. Detroit doctors could find noth- 
ing organically wrong with him, but it 
is true that in four years he hasn’t 
gained his weight hack. Sawchuk de- 
nied that his health had anything to 
do with his leaving Boston. He did ad- 
mit. thougli, “I’m about 166 now, 
maybe lower,” having started the sea- 
son at "about 178-180.” Then he said: 
“It was getting this season .so I couldn’t 
eat and couldn’t sleep. I was awful 
tired but I’d lie there all night and 
smoke and couldn’t go to sleep. Then 
I'd get up but I wouldn't have any 
ajtpetite. I thought I was getting laxy 
because I wanted to lie down all the 
time. I thought maybe I’d beeome too 
eom]i'.aceTit mentally, too. But we were 
winning and in first place and I kept 
getting by even though I could hardly 
wait for each game to end be<‘ause my 
legs were .so tired. 'I'lien I got knocked 
out against Montreal and the game 
was delayed while I went off for a 
rest. The doctor came to examine me 
and I told him my neck was so stiff 1 
could hardly turn it. He felt around 
and said my glands were swollen. He 
said I should go to the hospital hut 
you know how I like hospitals after 
all those other times. . . . 

"Then two days later I couldn’t get 
out of bed, so I finally went. They 
kept mo two weeks and then the team 
doctor .said I was 100', O.K.” 

Lynn Patrick, Boston’sgeneral man- 
ager, predicted last weekend that Saw- 
chuk would he back in a month, as 
soon a.s he has regained some of his 



cow MAN IN A CAFETERIA, glum Suwchuk parries (luestions with reporters after 
arriving in Detroit. Deei-sion to quit for good, he says, was “thought out in advance." 


confidence and optimism, and as soon 
as “everybody gets off Sawchuk’s 
back." Boston, by intimation, would 
rescind its lifelong ban imposed on 
Sawchuk January 16. 

A cloud of uncertainty continues to 
hover heavily over the hockey future 
of Terry Sawchuk, but the past pre- 
sents no such problem. Sawchuk i.s 
manifestly the best goalie of his day, 
and there are some, including Frank 
Boucher, the former general manager 
of the New York Rangers, who have 
called him the greate.st in liistory. In 
Sawchuk’s amazing record there is am- 
ple evidence to bear them out. 

In his first five full years in the 
league, all with the Detroit Red Wings, 
Sawchuk three times led the league in 
the least number of goals allowed per 
game and missed tying for the lead by 
narrow margins the other two seasons. 
He made the league All-Star team 
three oi the years, was on the second 
team twice. The Red Wings won the 
league championship every year Saw- 
chuk was with the team, three times 
won the Stanley Cup playoffs, and in 
the 1952 playoffs, Sawchuk’s greatest, 
allowed only five goals in eight games. 

In a sport justly celebrated for the 
cobra-quick reflexes of its players lu 
hard-struck puck has been clocked at 
120 miles per hour:, Terry Sawchuk 
unque.stionahly is the fastest-moving 
of all goalies. A 27-year-old native of 
Winnipeg, with black hair and pale, 
smooth skin except where it has been 
scraped, cut and stitched, he doesn't 
move so much as he explodes into a 
kind of desperate epileptic action: 
down the glove, out the arm, over the 
stick, up the glove— all in such rapid 
succession that it is difficult to watch 
him. The action is punctuated by oc- 


casional cries: "Get out of the way!” 
“Take it!” "Behind you!” When the 
action moves away he continues to 
concentrate on the puck with such 
fierce determination tliai he estimates 
he probably sees no more than of 
the over-all play. He takes what is 
called a "submarine” stance, bent over 
in front of the net so that he can sight 
the puck better through the legs of 
the players. 

Remarkably, Sawchuk is something 
less than a whole man. A baseball acci- 
dent when he was 12 left his right 
arm 1 ' ;> inche.s shorter than the left 
and the elbow joint i.s so stiff Sawchuk 
cannot touch his right shoulder with 
his right hand. Of the myriad stitches 
in Sawchuk’.s body, three are in his 
right eyeball. 

Son of a Ukrainian tinsmitli who 
emigrated to Canada, Sawchuk began 
.skating when he was 4. .\t 16 he was 
playing prote.ssionaiiy with the Oalt 
lOntarioi Red Wings. In the off-.season 
he lives with his wife, Pat, and their 
two children, Gerry and .Io-.\nne, in 
Union f-ake, a suburb of Detroit. He 
u.sed to love to hunt and fish but 
he has spent most of his recent sum- 
mers in hospital.H recovering from the 
previous season and getting ready for 
the next. Before games he has always 
tried to lie down and rest, but witli- 
oui much success. He twists and tosses 
and thinks about buzzing, zigzagging, 
puck-hounding foes aroun<l his cage, 
shooting slap shots, snap shots and 
power shots. A goalie’s life, he said 
not long before his pre.sent travail, 
is H battle between himself and hks 
nerves. Afterseven yearsin the National 
Hockey League, the strain had plainly 
begun to tell, even on the remarkable 
Terry Sawchuk. end 
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SPECTACLE 


SCHOOLBOY HOCKEY BOOM 

Despite high costs, hockey’s popularity with teen-age athletes is growing fast, 
and the best team, as It nearly always does, again comes from St. Paul's School 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY RICHARD MEEK 


H OI ki;y is a game 
which U.S. boys 
wanttoplay. Fortho.se 
who play football in 
the fall it becomes a 
natural body-contact 
sport in the winter.” 

Wlien he made that 
comment not long ago. 

Clarence Campbell, 
president of the Xa- 
tional Hockey League, 
was hardly foreseeing 
that roster-s of profes- 
sional team.s like the 
tough and polished 
Boston Bruins (/mycs 
SO through ;iS) would 
soon be staffed by for- 
mer American .scliool- 
boys. But he was react- 
ing to the spectacular 
recent growth of hockey as a sport for boys in many part.s of 
the country. For instance, 9o of 603 registered hockey teams 
in Minnesota are school teams. In Boston the Metropolitan 
District Commission plans to build three more rinks. 

N’onetheless, most .schoolboy and teen-age hockey in this 
country has been seriously handicapped becau.se 1 ) basket- 
ball is so much easier and cheaper to organize, '21 incon- 
sistent winter weather in most areas makes dependence on 
natural ice precarious, which in turn 3) forces any budding 
hockey program to depend almost w'holly on the availabil- 
ity of artificial ice. And artificial ice doesn't come cheap. 
An open rink costs in the neighborhood of $100,000 to build 
and another $2,000 or so for annual maintenance. As a re- 
sult most schoolboys get their liockey through municipal 
recreation departments or in leagues sponsored by com- 
mercial and fraternal organizations, and games are held on 
any available public ice. 

Of all U.S. schools lucky enough to afford artificial rinks, 
none boasts the deep-rooted hockey tradition that is to he 
found on the beautiful 1,.500-acre campus of St. Paul’s 
School in Concord, X'.H., where the photographs on the 
opposite and following pages were taken during last sea- 
son’s popular Midwinter Weekend. Although the first offi- 
cial hockey game involving St. Paul’s students was played 
in 1896 ilhe artificial rink wasn’t opened until 1954', the 
sport was introduced at the school — and ijuite possibly s<*en 


for the first time in this 
country— as far back 
a.s 1870, when masters 
and boys indulged in 
shinny games on Low- 
er Scliool Pond . By 
1884 the school's own 
rules dictated that the 
leather-covered wood- 
en puck in fashion in 
(hose days would be 
iiatted around by two 
(earns of 11 boys to a 
side. Two Canadian 
.Students helped refine 
those rules in 1890, the 
first game was played 
six years later, and the 
SPS boys have been 
hard at it ever since. 
Today St. Paul's, with 
350 of its 450 students 
playing hoekey on .‘53 learns on six rinks, is recognized as 
not only the most hockey-minded American prep school 
but also the team with the best year-in-year-out record. 
In two of the three years it has entered, St. Paul’s has cap- 
tured the Lawrenceville Invitational Tournament. Over 
the years SPS has won 168 games while losing 9'2 and tying 
seven. Most of the losses, moreover, were to Ivy League 
college freshmen squad.s, whose stars, more often than not, 
were themselves former St. Paul’s skaters. 

Although St. Paul’s has, from the beginning, led the 
prep school hockey movement in X'ew England, the cam- 
pus at Concord is by no meams the .sole eastern inculiator 
for future college hockey players. Among other schools 
with artificial ice are Lawrenceville, Choate, Taft, Hill 
School, Andover, Exeter. Deerfield, St. George's, St. Mark’s 
and Groton. Many others, in planning ahead, have listed 
hockey as a future must. Some schools are experimenting 
with a relatively inexpensive portable rink. Other schools 
with light athletic budgets are also looking to develop- 
ments which could lead to cheaper hockey programs, f'or 
the economics of the game alone prevent its popularity 
from being even greater. — Wuit.n'ey Tower 


With the chapel aa a majestic backdrop, the St. Paul's varsityflight 
jerseys) celebrate a goal in 3-1 victory over Yale's freshman team 
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The Isthmian Club bench during an intramural game at St. Paul's is a wonderful study in preoccupation with 



a few subjects that have nothing to do with hockey, such as girl watching and patting a stray faculty dog 





Midwinter weekend at St. Paul's winds up with upperclassmen and pretty ladies at a colorful formal dance 




EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


TOOTH FOR A TOOTH • MICKEY AND MINNIE AND MONEY • SOME 
CHESTNUTS FROM THE BANQUET TABI.ES S JOE'S TAXES: A SLOW 
PACE ON A FAST TREAI^ILL • BILLIARDS AND B-SaS • TABORI 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 

S URROUNDED as he is by comfort and 
plenty, Mid-century Man may 
sometimes wonder whether, if called 
on. he could show the grit and ingenu- 
ity of his forebears. From the winter 
remoteness of British Columbia last 
week came a story which indicates that 
the human spirit is as strong as ever 
and can still, when challenged, prevail. 

Frank Wharton, a watchmaker and 
gunsmith of Little Fort, B.C., shot a 
buck but found he could not eat it 
because he had no upper plate. He 
trekked 30 miles into Kamloops to get 
one but balked at the dentist’s price. 
Racing home, he yanked a handful of 
teeth from the deer, fashioned himself 
a working set of uppers and triumph- 
antly dined on venison. Achievement 
enough, perhaps, but. in addition, 
Frank Wharton is now known as the 
only man in British Columbia with 
real buck teeth. 

HOLDOUT SEASON 

B ASEiiAi.i. CONTRACTS were in the mail 
last week, both going and coming, 
signed and unsigned. The holdout sto- 
ries were familiar, might even have 
been last year's carbons with names 
and figures changed. Among the more 
famous holdouts, 1937 edition, was 
Mickey Charles Mantle. 

As usual, newsmen had to guess as 
to what Mantle was offered and what 
he requested. The average guess was 
$40,000 offered, $60,000 requested. 

Since players acquired business man- 
agers and college educations, contract 
signing has been strictly business. The 
procedure is as standard as a page out 
of a School of Business textbook. 


Mantle and the Yankees followed 
the rules accordingly. 

The Yankees mailed the contract 
and a personal five-paragraph note 
which, among other thing.s, offered 
Mantle $40,000. 

Mantle didn't think much of the of- 
fer, returned the contract unsigned. 
The Yankees then invited him to 
“drop in” for a chat. 

Mantle indeed “dropped in,” found 
the front office unmanned except for 
the personnel manager, Lee MacPhail, 
finally caught up with General Man- 
ager George Weiss at a Chicago sports 
dinner Sunday night. 

Mr. Mantle will, of course, come to 
terms with the Yankees in due time 
and newsmen will be invited to record 
the event for posterity. Photographers 


will take pictures of Mantle wearing a 
Yankee cap and maybe swinging a bat 
in the presence of Mr. Weiss. Mr. Weiss 
will predict another pennant for the 
Yankees, Mickey will say he hopes to 
do better in 1957. 

The same thing, roughly, will also 
happen next year. Mickey, of course, is 
worth a good-sized mint. He is a non- 
pareil box-office attraction, probably 
the biggest since Babe Ruth. If it takes 
$60,000 to make Mickey happy, well 
the Yankees will just have to pay it. 
By all means Mr. Mantle must be kept 
happy. The game (and the Yankees) 
need a happy Mickey. 

Amid the usual stereotyped stories 
of holdouts, there comes a refreshing 
one with a slightly different twist. 

continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT'S AHEAD 

• End of a Tradition 

De.'^pite the nioan.< of traditionalist.s who too': pride in the Belmont Stakes as the U.S. 
equivalent of the English Derby (a testing Itij miles for out.standing 3-year-old colts 
and filliesi, Belmont’s raspon.sible men will allow geldings to run in 1937. Rea.son: the 
new rule should make blanket nominations for the Kentucky Derby, I’reakness and 
Belmont easier and more common. 

• Return to a Tradition 

Frank Lane of the St. LouU Cardinals la.st year abolished the traditional bat and 
perching redbird-s on Cardinal jerseys— on the ground that the old symbols made a 
uniform into a “costume.'' Lane is reversing him.se]f in 1937. Fan.s buttonholing Frankie 
on the winter banquet circuit have persuaded him there are some in.signia too sacred 
to tamper with. 

• Italy Tries Again 

This year's Italian inva.sion of the Indianapolis “300” will be led by a hot new Ma.se- 
raii, to be driven by Stirling Moss. Ma.serati is anxious to prove it can .succeed over 
the Brickyard circuit where Ferrari failed last year. 

• Ready. Peking? 

Red China, making progres.s in ila campaign for physical fitness and sports achieve- 
ment, has apparently outdistance:! Russia in tennis readiness. The Chinese have asked 
International Davis Cup authorities to accept a Chinese team in this year’s competi- 
tions; the Hu.s.sians are .still just talking about it. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

Ctiulintli'd friirA piujc 

Like Mantle, Orestes iMinniei Mi- 
noso was utifiapps' with the contract 
sent him, ulIeriiiKhim Return- 

ing the contract, Minoso wrote from 
his native (’uba: 

"Dear Mr. f'omiskey Dear Ohuck i, 
I am sending this (■<intr:ii-t you sent to 
me because I guess you are wrong about 
it. It li>oks like a contract whicli l>e- 
longed to me of '.5H or '*>1, not for 
Minoso after fine Ihotl year whi«'li I 
have. I can’t think that lliis (■ontra<'t 
belong to me. it iteUmg to another 
player on the club. This salary expired 
and is no good for me for next sea.son. 
Contract for me sliould iiave ttiore 
money than one sent hy mistake for 
next season. Please send me correct 
contract. Excuse me, Orestes Minoso." 

Mr. Comiskey thinks it might be 
a case of mistaken identity, indeed. 
He sent the last c«)ntract to plain 
Ore.stes Minoso. i.s .sending thi.s one to 
Saturnino Orestes .\rrieta Armas Mi- 
no.so. Minnie’s ollicial name. 

But while the label will be difTerent, 
Mr. Comiskey indicated tlie contents 
would he about the same. 

YOU SHOULD KNOW . . . 

1 ATKLY, intrepid Sport.s fi.i.u.s- 
TRATKl) staff members have at- 
tended a numV>er of batmuels in honor 
of this hero and that, most of them 
football stars. This is a type of enter- 
tainment indigenous to the .season 
and pr()<luctive of a few morsels of 
sports news. The sports news has been 
duly reported, here and elsewhere in 
the magazine, but, a.s a .sort of byprod- 
uct, the staff members have brouglit 
home with thent a large, frequently 
elderly, batch of football st«)ries. It is 
only fair to warn you that if you at- 
tend one of these affairs you will very 
prol)al)ly hear one or more of these 
stories. On the llieory that forewarned 
is forearmed, here are some which ap- 
pear with the (les.sert at lianquets 
every year; 

A coach, <-alling desperate instruc- 
tiotts to his team from llie sidelines, 
was penalized live yards. .\s the otli- 
cial marked off the penalty, the coach, 
unwisely, said, "^'ou don't even know 
the right p«'nally for c(jaching frt)m the 
sidelines. It’s 15 yards.” Tlu* ollicial 
placed the ball carefully, looked up 
and saitl, "N'ot for the wa.\' you coach." 

Just to show otliciai.s are not always 
so lenient, there is tlie sU>ry of the 
coach who \^a.s o\’er<'iune with anger 
when he saw an S.5-yaril scoring play 


recalled fur an offsides. As the official 
paced off the five yards, the coach 
howled, "You stink!" The ollicial lin- 
i.shed the five paces and kept going for 
15 more. He juit the l)all down, turned 
to the coach and oalle<l, "How do 1 
smell from liere'.’” 

Players? 'I’liey are always exception- 
ally dumb nr exceptionally witty in 
these storie.s. Joe Slowwit, the tackle, 
was the dumb type. His coach looked 
around for a long lime tryittg to find 
a jfd) he couhl do to earn his keep and 
finally, in desperation, gave Slowwit 
a job sorting potatoes. "Put the little 
ones in tliis basket, the big ones in 
lliat," he told Slowwit and left him 
with a large .stack of potatoes. Ht)ur.s 
later he returned to find Slowwit sit- 
ting hopeles.sly before the j)ot!itoe.s, 
with a very small potato in one basket 
and 11 very large one in the other. In 
his hand was a medium-size potato. 
“Coach,” he said sadly, "I’m gonna 
hafta ijuit. This job is too tough. The.se 
deei.sions are killing me." 

A good story for losing coaches has 
been the one about the team which 
was being lectured after a poor game. 
"We’re going right bark to fundamen- 
tals,” said the ciiach. "The game is 
I)layed on a fiebl 100 yards long.” He 
held up a football. "Ttiis is what you 
play with. It is a football. You start 
hy — ” From the back row came a des- 
perate cry, "Wait a minute, Cf>ach. 
You’re going loo fast!’’ 

The insecurity of the coaching pro- 
fession lends a wry note to some of the 
stories. Red Sanders, who lias known 
goofl years and .some not so good, 
sounded the note perfectly after a good 
season at I’C'LA. The I'CLA sludeiit.s 
gathered outside his house after the 
la.st game of the season and yelled 
until Red and his wife came out on 
the porch. Sanders surveyed the mob, 
then, in an aside to his wife, he said, 
"1 wonder which one's got the rope?" 

And, finally, there's the coach who 
was congratulated on having a life- 
time contract. "I guess it i.s all right," 
he said. "But I remember another guy 
with a lifetime contract. Ha<l a bad 
year, and the president called liim in. 
pronounced him (lead and tired him." 

BOX 1174. CHICAGO 

J OK Louis may or may not have been 
the great»-st heavyweight of all 
tiimq there is room for argument. But 
his status as an ei’onomist is unclial- 
letigefl: he is the W(»rld's worst. Joe 
oW4*s tlie ('.overniiienl $l.l!>!h4;57 in 
bai'k taxes, a figure which is iiicrea-sed 
daily by $li7S in interest and hardly 


offset by his own maximum income of 
S812.1!) a day i$;lo,(Ki() per yean. But 
last week two Midwesterners, John 
Younghein and (leorge Reeves Jr., 
from Norfolk, Neh., figureil they owe<l 
Joe a debt for tlie enjoyment he luul 
given them when he was cliampion. So 
they fnrmeii a notifiriifit organization 
to pay .loe’s taxes and rented P.d. Box 
1171, Chicugo, as a mail-drop for any 
like-minrled .\niericans willing to con- 
triliute .'i!l to ^ 5 or so toward the caii.se. 

The.\’ figure there will be enough 
small donaiion.s to add up to 
itie amount for which the (lovenimetit 
might settle Joe's account. 

Solid figures such as the.se cannot 
help but recall to miml some tUher cash 
accounts on Joe Louis’ books: the 
(Iil2 he raised witli his fists an<l donated 
to the Navy Relief fund in 1!I4L’, the 
.?fi4,98<t the .Army Relief got from him 
only two montlis later. Atld it up and 
it comes to ?154,fl72, well over half 
the amount the (lovernment now ai>- 
parently wants from Joe. 

There were other items which Joe’s 
fans think might be entered on the 
credit side of his (lOvernment account; 
such as the time in .March 1942 when 
he bought $;i,0bU worth of tickets out 
of his own pocket so that his huddie.s 
at Fort I)ix could .see him successfully 
defend his title against Abe Simon. 

Tlie fact that Joe Louis never fin- 
ished grade school is no excuse for his 
failure to pay hi.s legal debts to the 
U.S. CJovernment. Joe himself would 
be the last to look for such an excuse. 
Some claim he was a wastrel ami a 
spendthrift, olhers swear he was a vic- 
tim of circumstance. Neither claim 
seems important in view of this fact: 
Joe was a great fighter, but, like all 
fighters he needed help in his corner. 
Never more than he nee»Is it now. 

DECLINE OF PATIENCE 

A MAN' oi.P KNofUll to reinemhcr 
Lindbergh’s flight from New York 
to Paris can also remember when the 
championship billiards matchi'S of Wil- 
lie Hoppe rated eight-<'<tlumn head- 
lines in I he sports pages. Tlie oilier day, 
within the same week iliat .su\\ man 
flying nonstop around the worUl in 
not loo many hours more ilian i; took 
Lindbergh to cross llie .\ilunlic, Willie 
Hoppe wa.< in ifie headlines again. But 
tliis time the headlines were of narrow 
giUige. ami lliey told a sadiler story 
tliul was a kind of parable as wed. 

Ttu- occasion was (he olsi anni- 
versary of Willie Hoppe’s first world- 
championship billiards match. L liad 
coulmiiiil Dll /nuji 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

conlinmd from pagr JO 

taken place in the (>ran<i Hotel in Paris 
before a glitteriiiK audience of 2,000 
persons who saw Willie, then IS, take 
the 18.2 balklino title from 5.‘l-year-old 
Maurice Vignaux. On this anniversary, 
more than a half century later, Willie 
performed a steady-handeil exhibition 
before about 100 spectators. 'I'lie set- 
ting wa.s no (Irand Hotel. It was a 
stuffy, dingy room over a Chicago 
bowling alley. 

"The sport of billiards is extinct,” 
said Willie Hoppe. "There’s nobody 
left. They're all dead and Pm almost 
70. 'I'here are no youngsters.” 

Willie said he thought he knew the 
reason why. 

"It is a hard sport,” he said, “and 
the average person nowadays hasn’t 
the patience to master it. There are too 
many easier things to do.” 

Willie picked a good time to say 
these few little things— the week when 
impatient man Hew around his world 
in 45 hours. 

THE STRANCER 

r ASZi.o Tauori came quietly, al- 
^ most diffidently, into the big 
arena, clambering up the back of the 
steeply banked wooden track, pausing 
for a moment as if looking for some- 
thing familiar in the crowded confu- 
sion before him. He carried his running 
shoes in his hand — new shoes, bright 
red with white stitching, the tiny in- 
door spikes set in a clean, yellow rubber 
sole. He had never run in them, and 
they seemed alien to his faded, well- 
worn sweat suit. He spoke to no one as 
he stood there, and no one spoke to 
him. Then, stepping delicately across 
the track, he started his .slow warmup 
in the crowded infield, a vague, shad- 
owy figure, his eyes hooded, his gray, 
cadaverous face lighting up only occa- 
sionally in an apologetic smile. 

’falxjri, brilliant member of Hun- 
gary’s distance team, four-minute mil- 
er and now a refugee from his native 
land, had eaten an early dinner ipea 
soup, fried filet of sole, grated cab- 
bage and ice cream i, slept a little in 
his room in Boston’s Hotel Manger 
and was ready now for the first indoor 
race of hi.s career, his debut in this 
strange country to which he had come 
80 abruptly and unexpectedly to find 
a home. Whatever his thoughts were 
as he trotted carefully through the 
jostling crowds of athletes as.sembled 
for the Boston K of C Games, he kept 
them to himself. Few in the Garden 


noticed him until the two-mile race 
was called. ’I'hen, as he peeled off his 
sweat shirt and revealed the green- 
white-red band of Free Hungary cir- 
cling his chest, a ragged cheer went up 
from a small group of his countrymen 
in the stands: ''7’(i^-ori! TuA-ori!” 
Tabori smiled shyly, briefly, trotted 
once more up the track, testing the 
unfamiliar surface with his unfamiliar 
shoes. When the .starter hustled the 
runners into line, he readied himself 
and stood immobile waiting for the 
gun, only licking his lips nervously as 
his eyes, hooded again, stared fixedly 
ahead. 

With the gun, he became a work- 
man, settling to an accustomed task, 
and as the laps streamed by beneath 
his rhythmically stepping feel, his 
workmanlike perfection showed. And 
as he ran, the crowd embraced him. 
Lap after lap, exchanging leads oc- 
ca.sionaliy with Horace Ashenfelter, 
he ran his way into that alien land to 
which he had come so recently, a liv- 
ing legend from far away. And when 
little F'reddy Dwyer, who hided his 
time 80 long and so well, broke from 
third place 300 yards from home and 
Tabori sprinted round the bend and 
after him, he had it made. Not the 
race, but his place in America. 

Afterward, happy, bewildered by 
all the acclamation he wa.s getting for 
a losing race, he stood in the center of 
a group of friendly, welcoming people 
grinning and rueful by turns. Questions 
were fired at him. How did his feet 
feel? Tom Courtney wanted to know. 
Tabori laughed. "My feet burned. They 
burned so much I couldn’t feel the 
wood underneath my shoes.” “'Fwo 
weeks!” cried Courtney, shaking two 



BREAKING POINT 

The weight lifter addetl 
Ten p4)un<is, then ten more. 
Now where he once .-stood 
There’.s a hole in the floor. 

— UlCHAKl) Alt.MoL'K 


outstretched fingers in his face. "Two 
weeks, and you’ll really be in shape!” 
Tabori grinned. 

How wa.s the track? another a.sked. 
’I'abori laughed again. "The curve*a are 
a little different,” he said, "but the 
distance is the .same.” He turned to 
his coach, Mihaly Igloi. a red-faced 
wrinkled little man who stood Iteside 
him, ami burst into a flood of fast Hun- 
garian. The interpreter translated: 
"Those curves, he .says. He didn’t un- 
derstand the curves. All of a sudden 
he noticed people were passing him in 
the curves and he realized that he wa.s 
lo.sing ground in every one of them.” 
Tabori. listening, grinned and shook 
his head regretfully. 

What about the indoor world rec- 
ord of 8:5t).5? Did he think he would 
lireak it this winter? "Dwyer,” an- 
swered Laszio Tabori, "couhl liave 
broken it tonight. This was the night 
he could have done it.” He pau.sed. 
"It was a good race.” he went on. "It 
was a very good race. It was a very fair 
race.” He looked at Igloi for a sign 
of confirmation, and the coach nod- 
ded vigorously. 

Had he figured Dwyer as a threat? 
'Tabori looked blank for a moment. 
Then; "Of course I knew both Dwyer 
and Ashenfelter might be quite formi- 
dable,” he said. His voice wa.s serious. 
"We know your runners (juite well, you 
know.” 'Then, suddenly, he laughed 
again. "I was perfectly astonished by 
this race,” he said. "Before, I didn’t 
think anyone, least of all me, would 
run it in under nine minutes. And 
look what happened! It wa.s,” he con- 
cluded, "a very good race.” 

Much later, in the dim light of an 
after-hours club, a reporter who had 
tagged along with Tahori. Igloi and 
a couple of friends on a lour of night- 
time Bo.slon brought up the subject of 
the race once more. Something had 
been bothering him. "Las/.h).'’ he said, 
"there wa.s one time in that race, 
about halfway through it, when you 
nearly gave me heart failure. .All of a 
sudden you sprinted past Ashenfelter 
as though you were really going home, 
and 1 thought to myself, my God, the 
poor guy ha.s misunderstood the whole 
busine.ss and he thinks this is a one- 
mile run! Wliat were you trying to do, 
anyway?” 

The answer to this vital ejuestion is 
lo.st to history. Laszlo 'Tahori. raising 
a glass of heer to his lips, wa.sn't listen- 
ing at all. His eye.s, bright ami merry, 
were on two pretty girls who were just 
walking past, and he was singing gen- 
tly the tune the jukebox was playing: 
Jifi M ir Hitst ilu Srkon. 
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the: wonderful 

WORLD OF SPORT 

THE MOST 
HAPPY WINNER 

PItOTOCRAI'H BY JOHN <1. ZtMMKRMAN 


There probably never was a day when Freddy Dwyer, 
Villanova '53 and America's almost (4:00.8) lour- 
minute miler, felt as full of running as he did last 
Saturday in Boston's K of C two-mile. He was too 
much for Laszio Tabori, the great Hungarian making 
his U.S. debut (opposite page). In fact, the whole affair 
was almost too much for Freddy, who leaped on his 
rival with a bear hug after the race, establishing a 
joyous promise of crackling encounters this season 
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WONDERFUL WORLD runliHiiiii 


RING IN THE NEW 


The sporting blossomod out wilh nev* concopis, nov* 


products and new candidates for honors as 1957 began to 
pour forth its largesse. A sampler of the week's widely 
varied contributions to sport is shown on these pages 



CALIENTE OPEN proviih-d pluiij-fry wilh ni-w wrinkle 
- -a miirninj; liiiv in m’lf fur the masses. Here crowd clusliTs about 
Ihe huK<‘ boani ready to waijer. Kd Furitol, a I'J-l shot, won. 









BOAT SHOW, con^i'tinK of a rci-orti ;{.')7 i-xhifiii-i of inanii- 
faclunT': iiini lii 1 rihuujrs, sj>raw!«-(i ovor iimn- ihati scvrti a<T- - 
nii f<iur lloors <if the N'l'W York C’i>liscuni. The show iiilrcidiirod 


t ho homc.sirot eh, hm i he hay ixilt . under Jockey John Oioi|uel!e'- 
uri'inii. swuiiK outside and ran down thi' leailers in the stretch for 


nutiierous a<Ivanri's in di-siiin. jaiwer ami acce->-<»ries, none of 
whiidi wa' more striking than the elevated niodid above who 
delitthlfully revolved witli Johnson's new da-hp miiboanl motor. 


fourth -iraiiihi win and national resj)ci'i. .Missile 'N'o. 9i lin- 
ishe<l second, a half lenjtth luick. Kini; (lairan (No. .‘1' wa' third. 


WONDERFUL WORLD cuxhWd 




HOMEY ATMOSPHERE OOmpk-Ie With 
a puinttfd mouse hole is setting for torlie. 


SOME 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 


CANOPIED FOUR-POSTER helters 
oranKe-cycd Shiruz Katie Bon Bon between 
judging sessions. Cat is one of seven owne<! 
by Bonnie and Guy Siover, who believe 
that cages should reflect owners’ affection. 
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FLORAL ELEGANCE framt^ sophisticated Siamese named Bittersweet Wil- baggy simplicity satisfies bashful Burmese, 
liam a< he studies onlookers from cage. He was a blue-ribbon-winning neuter. Casa Gatos Vanya of Oarshan, who pecks at crowd. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER CATS 


Some of the world’s best-housed cats were recently on view 
at New York’s Empire Cat Club Show, the summit of feline 
contests. Here cat-fancying women and a surprisingly large 
number of men (below) presented 256 cats for judgment and 


in the interim did their best to make their entries feel at 
home. But despite the concentrated efforts by the male 
owners it was again the ladies’ day at the cat show as Mrs. 
Arvid Ohiin’s blue long hair (a female) emerged top cat 



DONALD WILLIAMS, protected from ilying huir by apron, grooms hi< mrs. aRVID ohlin. triumphant for a second year, 
blue-ey«Mi female. Many cats dislike brushing, prefer to clean themselves. holds be<t-in-show, Ch. Wimauma Hosita of .Ellington. 

TURN PAGE FOR A SPECIAL TRIBUTE TO CATS BY T. S. ELIOT 
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WONDERFUL WORLD e<»itinufd 



MACAVITY: 

THE MYSTERY CAT 


Macavity’s a Mystery Cat: he’s called the Hidden Paw — 

For he’s the master criminal who can defy the Law. 

He’s the bafflement of Scotland Yard, the Flying Squad’s 
despair: 

For when they reach the scene of crime— Macavity’s 
not there! 

Macavity. Macavity, there’s no one like Macavity. 

He’s broken every human law, he breaks the law of gravity. 

His powers of levitation would make a fakir stare. 

And when you reach the scene of crime— Macavity’s 
not there! 

You may seek him in the basement, you may look up 
inthe air— 

But I tell you once and once again, Macavity’s not there! 


PRACTICAL 


by T. S. ELIOT 

Reprinted by permiMioH of Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 
and Faber and Faber Ltd. Copyright 19S9, by T.S. Eliot 


Seldom has the cat been more delightfully 
portrayed than in Nobel Prize Poet 
T. S. Eliot’s *01d Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats.’ Here, for those who 
remember as well as those who discover 
them, are some of his best portraits 

DRAWINGS BY ANDY WARHOL 


Macavity’s a ginger cat, he’s very tall and thin; 

You would know him if you saw him, for his eyes are 
sunken in. 

His brow is deeply lined with thought, his head is 
highly domed; 

His coat is dusty from neglect, his whiskers are uncombed. 
He sways his head from side to side, with movements 
like a snake; 

And when you think he’s half asleep, he’s always 
wide awake. 

Macavity, Macavity, there’s no one like Macavity, 

For he's a fiend in feline shape, a monster of depravity. 
You may meet him in a by-street, you may see him 
in the square— 

But when a crime's discovered, then Macavity’s not there! 
He’s outwardly respectable. (They say he cheats at cards.) 
And his footprints are not found in any file of 
Scotland Yard’s. 

And when the larder’s looted, or the jewel-case is rifled, 

Or when the milk is missing, or another Peke’s been stifled. 
Or the greenhouse glass is broken, and the trellis past 
repair— 

Ay, there’s the wonder of the thing! Macavity’s not therel 
And when the Foreign Office find a Treaty’s gone astray. 
Or the Admiralty lose some plans and drawings by the way, 
There may be a scrap of paper in the hall or on the stair— 
But it’s useless to investigate— Macavity’s not there! 

And when the loss has been disclosed, the Secret Service 
say; 

‘Tt must have been Macavity!” — but he’s a mile away. 
You’ll be sure to find him resting, or a-licking of his 
thumbs. 

Or engag-d in doing complicated long division sums. 
Macavity, Macavity, there's no one like Macavity, 

There never was a Cat of such deceitfulness and suavity. 
He always has an alibi, and one or two to spare: 

At whatever time the deed took place— MACAVITY 
WASN’T THERE! 

And they say that all the Cats whose wicked deeds are 
widely known 

(I might mention Mungojerrie, I might mention 
Griddlebone) 

Are nothing more than agents for the Cat who all the time 
Just controls their operations; the Napoleon of Crime! 
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THE OLD GUMBIE CAT 


CATS 


r 



THE SONG 


OF THE JELLICLES 


JeUirle CiUit ronu- oul Untight, 
JellirU’ Cal.t coitw one rome till: 
ThcJclIirlcMnon i^xhininghright— 
Jellicles n)ine to the Jcllirk Hull. 

Jellicle Cats are black and wliite, 

Jellicle Cats are rather small : 

Jellicle Cals are merry and briglu, 

And pleasant to hear when they caterwaul. 

Jellicle Cats have cheerful faces. 

Jellicle Cats have bright black eyes; 

They like to practice their airs and graces 
And wait for the Jellicle Moon to rise. 

Jellicle Cats develop slowly. 

Jellicle Cats are not too big; 

Jellicle Cats are roly-poly. 

They know how to dance a gavotte and a jig. 

Until the Jellicle Moon appears 

They make their toilette and take their repose; 

Jellicles wash behind their ears, 

Jellicles dry between their toes. 

Jellicle Cats are white and black, 

Jellicle Cats are of moderate size; 

Jellicles jump like a jumping-jack, 

Jellicle Cats have moonlit eyes. 

They’re quiet enough in the morning hours, 

They’re quiet enough in the afternoon. 

Reserving their terpsichorean powers 
To dance by the light of the Jellicle Moon. 

Jellicle Cats are black and while, 

Jellicle Cats (as I said) are .small; 

If it happens to be a stormy night 

They will practise a caper or two in the hall. 

If it happens the sun is shining bright 
You would say they had nothing to do at all; 

They are resting and saving themselves to he right 
For the Jellicle Moon and the Jellicle Ball. 


I have a Gumbie Cat in mind, her name is Jennyanydots; 

Her coal is of the tabby kind, with tiger stripes and leopard 
spots. 

All day she .sits upon the stair or on the step.s or on 
the mat; 

She sits and sits and sit.s and sits— and that's what makes a 
Gumbie Cat! 

But when the day's hustle and bustle is done, 

Then the Gumbie Cat’s work is but hardly begun. 

And when all the family’s in bed an<l a.sleep, 

She tucks up her skirts to the basement to creep. 

She is deeply concerned with the ways of the mice— 
Their behaviour's not good and their manners not nice; 
So when she has got them lined up on the matting. 

She leaches them music, crocheting and tatting. 

I have a Gumbie Cat in mind, her name is Jennyanydots: 

Her equal would be hard to find, .she likes the warm and sunny 
spots. 

All day she sits beside the hearth or on the bed or on 
my hat; 

She sit.s and sits and sits and sits— and that's what makes a 
Gumbie Cal ! 

But when the day's hustle and bustle i.s done. 

Then the Gumbie Cal’s work is but hardly begun. 

.\s she finds that the mice will not ever keep quiet. 

She is sure it is due to irregular diet; 

.And believing that nothing is done without trying, 

She sets right to work with her baking and frying. 

She makes them a mouse-cake of bread and dried peas, 
-And a beautiful fry of lean bacon and cheese. 

I have a Gumbie Cat in mind, her name is .Jennyanydots; 

The curtain-cord she like.s to wind, and tie it into 
sailor-knots. 

She sits upon the window-sill, or anything that's smooth and 
flat: 

She sits and sits and sits and sits — and that’s what makes a 
Gumbie Cat! 

But when the day's hustle and bustle is done, 

Then the Gumbie Cat’s work is but hardly begun. 

She thinks that the cockroaches just need employment 
To prevent them from idle and wanton destroyment. 

So she's formed, from that lot of disorderly louts, 

A troop of well-disciplined helpful boy-scouts, 

With a purpose in life and a good deed to do— 

And she’s even created a Beetles' Tattoo. 

So for Old Gumbie Cat let us now give three cheers — 

On whom well-ordered households depend, it appears. 
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THE OLD KRAUT REVIVES 



THE BRUINS 


By instilling his own fierce will to win in his players, 
Coach Milton Schmidt, ranking hero of Boston's golden 
age of hockey, has ended the Bruins' long hibernation and 
produced the surprise team of the National Hockey League 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


C <)MIS'(J WHEN and as it did. Terry Sawchuk’s sudden 
decision last week to quit hockey amounts to a terribly 
ironic turn of events for the Boston Bruins. This .season, for 
the first time in many dreary winters, the Bruins have been 
in the battle for the league leadership all the way and are 
bent on i)roving during the second half of the season that 
they are no mere temporary sensation. Without Sawchuk, 
it will he harder. How much harder is suggested by the fact 
they have failed to win a game since he left. 

The resurgence of the Bruins has effected a considerable 
change in the usual comple.Kion of the National Hockey 
League. Over the last half-dozen years, the race, with only 
flwting variations, has consisted of two separate races. 
First, there lias been the battle for the top between the 
Detroit Red Wing.s and the Montreal Canadiens, the two 
teams which, incidentally, possc.ss just about all of the 
game’s current superstars. Then, since in the bizarre NHL 
structure all but the bottom two of the six teams qualify 
tor the Stanley Cup playoffs, there has been the annual bat- 
tle for third and fourtli place between the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, tlie Boston Bruins and the New York Hangers. 

Their decline over the past tlecade into second-rate pow- 
ers scrounging for a playoff berth has been hard on New 
York and Toronto, but in a curious way it has perhaps been 
hardest of all on Boston. Since the close of World War 1 1, 
what with the soul-searing annual collap.se of the Red .Sox 
and the almost uninterrupted hibernation of the Braves— 
not to mention such secondary disappointments a.s llie 
Boston area's waning prestige in golf, tennis and track, the 
failure of its pro football team to grow roots and Harvard's 
slow l)Ut .sure metamorphosis into the living epiUune of de- 
empha.sis on sport.s, however accidentally achievetl — lieing 
a sports-minded resident of the .Massachusetts colony has 
meant existing on a cheerless frontier of frustration. It s«*n<ls 
shivers up the spine to think of the depths of despair that 
might have been reached had there been no Boston Bruins 
to cheer for and be prouil of. 'This year the Celtics are, at 
length, helping out a great deal too.i 

Organize<l in 1924, the Bruins .started to catch on two 
years later lantl the local preference for amateur hockey 
simultaneously recedeii i after it wa.s revealed that Irving 
Small, an amateur star, was suing his club for back pay. 
Al)out three years after this, George (^wen, the wonderful 
all-around Harvard athlete, joined the Bruins as a defense- 
man — and a very fine one. The accjuisition of Owen had the 
effect of banding together all varieties of Boston sports fol- 
lowers behind the Bruins, tlie first time that Bostonians had 
banded together beliind anything since the days of the 
Stamp Act. Always colorful and successful. Bo.ston hockey 
reached its pinnacle in 1940 41. In that season the Bruins 
went 23 games without fiefeat, swept to their fourth con- 
secutive NHL championship, and went on to carry off 
the Stanley Cup for the second time in that monumental 
stretch. Small boys growing uj) in New England during this 

ROUSING PEP TALK b.v Conch Schmidt pack.-i a genuine dedi- 
cation that would put most college football coaches to shame. 


period could tell you the goals aixl assists rerord.s of the 
famed Kraut Line of Schmidt, Bauer and Dumarl with 
greater speed and accuracy than they could reel off the 
batting averages of Williams, Doerr and Foxx. 

Bo.ston hockey, which began to slip during the war when 
the farm system fell apart, reached one of its lowest points 
la.st .March when the team failed even to tjualify for the 
playoffs. The person who felt this unhappy .state ttf affairs 
most keenly was .Milt Schmidt, who had just finished his 
first full season as the Bruims’ coach. During his 19-year 
career in the NHL in which he had come to personify the 
Bruins in flesh and spirit a.s completely as Pee Wee R«*se 
does the Dodgers or Sammy Baugh did the old Washington 
Red.skins, Schmidt had made it eminently clear that he 
knows only one way to play sports and that is to play to 
win — not to look good, not to tie, hut to win. With the dis- 
astrou.s sea.son irretrievably behind him. Schmidt .started 
to build for a new and better one immediately by under- 
taking a long scouting unir of the minors. ' One of tl\e prod- 
ucts of this trip was Larry Regan, the 2f)-year-old r{>t>kie 
whom Schmidt converted fnnii a wing to a center and who 
ha.s performed so brilliantly that everyone has been won- 
dering how a player of his talent could have stayed umlis- 
covered for so long. ' When he a.ssembled liis squad for pre- 
season training last Septeml)er, Schmidt, convinced that he 
had been too convivial a fellow last year to be a successful 
coach, began to snap the whip with a real crack. Preseason 
training was lield this year at the B{)ston Garden, ami to 
mak«- sure that his players were thinking of hockey, hockey, 
hockey, .Schmirlt made it mandatory for every member of 
his siiuad lo live in the Hotel Manger, which adjoins the 
Garden. He moved in himself, the better to enforce a strict 
curfew of 1 1 p.m. Furthermore, every man hail to l)e up by 
7 — there would l)e none of that lolling in bed am! skipping 
breakfast and then trying to slide through morning practice 
without a good m(?al to fuel you. Schmidt made very few 
significant changes in arranging his team for maximum 
strength, other than shifting Doug Mohns from wing to 
defense. What he concentrated on was imbuing bis club 
with bona-fide determination to win hockey game.s ami 
driving them into tiptop condition nece.ssary to go all-out 
every minute they were on the ice. 

Rush to the top 

The team got off well. In their third game, they beat I..e8 
Canadiens, a happy auspice. Two weeks later they ilefeated 
Le.s Canadiens on Lcs ('(inadii'im' lionn' ii'c, a rarer feat. 
In fourth place as the fifth week of the season begati, the 
Bruins really began to move. They defeated the Rangers 
in New York, the Red Wings in Bo.ston, Les Canadiens in 
Montreal cumre mii'/oia, and Le.s ('anariien.s in Boston — 
all this within a space of five nights. Tins terrific rush bolted 
the Bruins into first place. They have managed to .stay in 
that general vicinity ever since. 

The big point about tin* Bruins’ renascence is that it has 
bt,H.*n, louse Schmult's own phrase, "entirely a team effort.” 

continui'il o« ro’/f potje 
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OLD KRAUT REVIVES BRUINS 

cimlhiiinl friiiH piiijr 31 

With the exception of Sawchuk. curretitly under suspen- 
sion. the Bruins have no star players. In fact, on paper 
they are hardly an impressive crew at all, an amalKam of a 
few reliable veterans, a few revived castoffs and a few 
promisinR but not outstanding youngsters. But they have 
hustled like nobody's business, and hockey is essentially 
an inexact game in which a hustling B-plus player can 
more than hold his own against an A-minus lor even an A) 
player who is taking it a bit easy. 'I'he Bruins’ succe.ss, in 
short, underlines an old fact that is too frequently forgot- 
ten in this day of overattention to individual performers: 
the strength of a team can be greater than the sum of its 
individual parts. 

As Schmidt sees it, genuine team play can result only 
when every man on the team knows he is a valuable cog 
and is fired by those two old irreplaceables, {lesire and de- 
termination. ‘‘In the dres.sing room before every game,” 
Schmidt told a friend this winter, “I look to see that every 
man is keyed up about the game, about what he’s going to 
be doing to help the team. You’ve got to have those but- 
terflies in your stomach. You’ll lose them the minute you 
hit the ice, but you've got to start with them or you’ll 
never be able to get in the game.” Schmidt has succeedetl 
so well in instilling the Bruins with his own will to win 
that, according to Herb Ralby of the lio^lou (Hohc, college 
coaches would do well to take their squads to the Bruins’ 
dressing room .so that they could see what real campus 
spirit is like. 

Milton Schmidt’s arrival as a productive coach mark.s, 
in a way, the culmination of one of the most heart-warming 
stories not only in hockey but in all of sport. It is the story 
also of Woody Dumart deft wing* and Bobby Bauer (right 
wingi, who with Schmidt lat centeri formed the Kraut 
Line, one of the great forward lines in the history of hockey 
and undoubtedly the greatest in the period between the 
passing of the Rangers’ Cook-Boucher-Cook line and the 
formation of Les Cana<liens’ Punch Line of Blake-Lach- 
Richard. The story of the Krauts has the ring of those im- 
probable novels that one is saturated with as a youngster 
— Thf Horer lioyn i>i Amlorra, Tlif Gohieii Htnis ('enter 
Court at W'inifilcdon, and so on — in which devoted boyhood 
chums scale the heights together, all for one and one for all. 
Well, that is really the story of the Krauts, three very fine, 
thoroughly exceptional young men. (Offhand, I can think 
of only one other chapter in recent sports history that has 
the -same (luality of boyhood fiction about it, and that is 
tlie story of that amazing triumvirate of Oxford runners— 
Chris Brasher and Chris Chataway selflessly silencing their 
own immediate ambitions to work with their friend Roger 
Bannister on how they could best pace him in his effort to 
shatter the four-minute mile.) 

It was Albert (Battleship i Leduc, the old defenseman, 
who christened Schmidt. Bauer and Dumart ‘‘The 
Krauts,” and his inspiration was simple: the boys were all 
of German ancestry. Schmidt and Dumart were born in 
Kitchener. Ontario, an industrial town about 60 miles out 
of Toronto where the bulk of the 45,000 residents are of 
German descent. (Kitchener, as a matter of fact, had been 
originally called Berlin, but World War I decreed the dis- 
creet change of names. When World War II erupted, his- 
tory rei)eated itself miUlly, and the Kraut Line was tem- 
porarily rechristened the Kitchener Kids. i Schmidt’s home 
in Kitchener was about a mile from Dumart’s and just 
about a mile also from Bauer’s in the adjoining twin town 


of Waterloo. "I don’t remember exactly when I first met 
Porky— that's what we’ve always called Dumart.” Schmidt 
was recalling recently, "but I must have been al)out 7 or 8. 
Pork was about a year anfl a half older than me, and big 
for his age, and he played defense. I didn't .see so much of 
Bobby when I was a kid, since he lived across the river, but 
all of us knew each other and kept running into each other 
I)laying hockey or ba.sehall.” 

Schmidt and Dumart became teammates for the first 
time when they both made the team that represented 
Kitchener in the Ontario Hockey League, a junior league 
for players 2(1 and under. In their third year, 1}):I4 :15, 
they were joined by Bauer, who had been attending St. 
Michael’s College in Toronto and. ijicidentally, making 
quite a name for himself. At the close of that season Bauer 
was signed by the Bruins, after a fairly complicated nego- 
tiation with Toronto which had originally drafted him. 
Dumart was personally scouted by .\rl Ross, the Bruins’ 
general manager, and also signed. Bauer and Dumart lost 
little time telling Ro.ss about Schmidt, and Ross invited 
Schmidt, via letter, to attend the Boston training camp 
the following September. “Xone of u.s has ever forgotten 
Schmidlty’s an.swer,” Ross was remembering this winter. 
"He wrote that he appreciated the invitation very much, 
and would immediately get a job and start saving his mon- 
ey so that he could afford to make the trip. He ha<l no idea 
the club paid a player’s expenses.” 

An emigration en mass« 

A tall young man, Schmidt weighed about 125 pounds 
at the time of his first tryout. That was too light for pro 
hockey, so he went back to Kitchener for a final year of 
junior hockey and some general fattening up. The next 
year, when he was 18 and somewhat sturdier in physique 
than Deacon Waite, hockey’s renowned "Dancing Hair- 
pin,” Schmidt joined Bauer and Dumart as a member of 
the Providence Reds, the Bruin.s’ main farm club. In Provi- 
dence they were placed on the same line at Ross’s instiga- 
tion. By the beginning of the '87 :18 season, the Krauts 
had graduated en masse to the Bruins. There they stayed 
ami played their unforgettable precise and imaginative 
hockey for 4' * years until they enlistetl, as a trio, in the 
Royal Canatlian .Air Force. The trio fought the war to- 
gether, and when it was over returned to the Bruins and 
put in two more .seasons as a line before their partnership 
was dissolved by Bauer’s decision to retire and to enter his 
father-in-law’s business, the Canada Skate Co. Bobby is 
undoubtedly the only N'HL player who ever chose to re- 
tire after a season in which he scored 80 goals, the eejuiv- 
alent of batting .350. Dumart remained an active player 
with the Bruins until 1954, when he was 87 years old. 
The previous spring, in a playoff series in which a mediocre 
Boston team unaccountably overwhelmed the Red Wings, 
Dumart turned in a la.st superlative performance when, 
with a tremendous exhibition of all-round defensive play, 
he held the great Gordon Howe in check game after game 
as Howe has never been checked before or since. Schmidtty 
hung on as a player until midway through the ’54 55 
season when, unable to do the things he could once do on 
ice, he accepted the coaching job that ha<l been held wait- 
ing for him for many seasons. 

The Krauts continue to he very close to each other. 
Bauer, of course, presently lives back in Kitchener-Water- 
loo, l)ut he comes down to Boston fairly frequently on 
business trips and for special Bruin occasions. Such a one 
was the evening of .March 18, 1952, Milt Schmidt N'ight 
at the Garden. For that one game against the Blackhawks, 
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ONE OF HOCKEY'S jilltitiu- ur«-at sforing 
iho Rruul Lim- 'Bam-r, ri^hl 
witiK, Schmidt, centpr, Dumarl, li-fl win>'i kh-w 
up in formation in Kitchenc-r. The Line came to 
the Bo'iion Bruins in 1937 and was dissolved a 
decado later. Their precise and imat;inativc plays 
were first mapped out at home with pencil aiui 
paper, later perlected in practice sessions. Bauer 
was a very brainy player, clever aliinjt the 
boards, oppiirtunistic around the net. Dumart 
had a hard, heavy shot and amazini' energy. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. CANAD 

\WATERL00 

\ 


• — 1 mi. — — 1 mi. 

BAUER -"SCHMIDT DUMART 

(Right Wing) (Center; (Lett Wing' 



KITCHENER 


Bauer was otlieially reinstated as a player and the Krauts 
were reunited for one final fling together. What they dul 
wa.s almost too good to be true. Even though he had been 
in retirement for five years, Bauer managed to score a 
picture-postcard goal, and in the second period he and 
Dumart worked the puck down the ice, whipped it over 
to Schmidt in front of the cage, and Schmidtty slapped in 
the 2()0th goal of his NHL career. Since Dumart's retire- 
ment, he has been allilialed with Bauer’s skate company 
as its New England representative, and the Dumarts live 
ne.xt door to the Schmidts in Needham, a suburb of Boston. 
Porky and Milt drive into and back from every home game 
together, talking things over, or if the Bruins are in a rough 
slump, sliutiing up together. “This year,” Dumart .says, 
"has been a much belter one for conversation than la.st.'’ 

The spearhead of the Krauts, to be sure, was Schmidt, 
three-time All-League center, top league scorer in 4U, 
and as late as the 1950 -.51 season winner of the Hart 
Trophy a.s the league’s most valuable player. “Schmidt 
wa.s- the fastest playmaker of all times,’’ Art Ross ha.s 
remarked. "By that I mean that no player ever .skated at 
the tilt Schmidtty did and was still able to make the play.’’ 
Because of his full-throttle style of attack, wlien Schmidt 
was body-checked by a ruggeil defenseman on the lines of 
"Black Jack’’ Stewart, the impact was more like a crash 
than a mere check. For all his sinew, Schmidt suffered an 
almost endless succession of injuries, which included broken 
ribs, a broken jaw, a broken nose, severe injuries to his 
knees and a recurrent wry neck. An incredible competitor, 
he almost always managed to get onto the ice somehow 
and play. Against the Leafs, for e.xample, in one playoff 
series, when both his knees were so banged up from re- 
peated injuries that he literally couldn't hend them, he 
had his legs taped from the ankle to the thigh and then 
had himself lifted off the table and “onto his skates.” Not 
infrequently, Schmidt’s injuries resulted from shuddering 
collisions with the metal goal posts. In a playoff game 
against Les Canadiens in 1947, just such a collision was the 
inevitable aftermath of one of the most spectacular of his 
countless spectacular goals. With the Canadiens trailing 
by a goal and pres.sing hard for the equalizer, Schmidt 
broke up a Montreal power play by getting the lip of his 


blade onto a pass that was being fc<l back from a corner 
to Butch Boucliard stationed at one of the {mints just 
insiile the Bo.ston blue line. He tii{)ped the puck over 
Bouchard's stick, wheeled in a Hash and corralled the loose 
jiuck at center ice a step ahead of Bouchard and one other 
pursuing Canadien. Usually, in a circumstance like this 
wlien a |)layer in Schmidt’s position has the chance for a 
breakaway, either he is overtaken by the defending players 
or else, in outskating them, he is simply going too fast to 
control himself and the puck at the same time. Schmidt, 
however, managed to stay in the clear with a terrific burst 
t)f s{)eed and still retain partial control of the puck as he 
swept, more than a little off balance from his effort, into 
.Montreal territory with only the goalie, Bill Durnan, to 
lieat. Instead of just settling for getting a shot off and 
calling it a good play at that, Schmidt somehow poised 
himself just long enough to snap a hard low shot into the 
left-hand corner of the cage. Then, careening way out of 
control at almost the same instant, he tumbled over him- 
.self onto the ice and went .sliding head-first against the 
goal post and off the goal post into the cage it.self. .After a 
few repairs, he was back in the game again, never sparing 
himself. .As a coach, Schmidtty has never asked his (ilayers 
to do anything he didn’t do himself, in s{)ades, and this 
e.xplains his success to a considerable measure. 

A meaningful boast 

If there is such a thing as the definitive SchmUlt anec- 
dote, it took place in the summer of 1955 when Schmidt, 
about to begin his first full sea.son as the Bruins’ coach, 
wa.s having a drink after a round of golf with Lynn Patrick, 
tlie Bruin.s' present general manager whom Schmidt lia<l 
succeeded as coach, and a small group of their mutual 
friends. The conversation turned to hockey. "Schmidt will 
never be as successful a coach as I was,” Patrick suddenly 
volunteered. Patrick is a notoriously mature and uiiego- 
istic person, and hearing him talk like this staggered his 
listeners, Schmidt {larticuiarly. "Thai’s true— Schmi<ltty 
will never be anywhere near as successful a coach as 1 
was,” Patrick reiieated. "He’ll never be able to look flown 
the bench when the team's in troulile and .say as I couki. 
'.Milt, get out there.’ ” end 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 



Pelc Ellintl. 30, am- 
bitious former Mich- 
iKan (juarterback, 
pulled up stakes aft- 
er one season at Ne- 
braska to become 
youngest football 
coach ever at U. of 
California. To suc- 
ceed him at Nehra.s- 
ka: Backfield Coach 
Bill Jennings. 



Tenley Albright, pert 
junior at RadclilTe 
who won her first fig- 
ure skating title at 
11 and went on to 
take national, Olym- 
pic and world cham- 
pionships, has \)een 
accepted by Harvard 
Medical School and 
will give up competi- 
tion "for a while.” 


RECORD BREAKERS 

John Devitl, another of Australia’s rising 
young aqua stars, .shrugged off winti and 
rain which swept .'S.’l-meter outdoor North 
Sydney pool, churned up his own swell a.< 
he freestyled 110 yards in amazing o5.2, 
fasle.st ever for long course, in New South 
Wales championship.s (Jan. 19i. 

Viking Victory, brown, 4-year-old Coal- 
town offspring who finished 13 lengths off 
pace only five day.s earlier, hu.stled .t' j fur- 
longs in 1 103 for new world mark in claiming 
race at Florida’s Tropical Park iJan. 16i. 

TRACK & FIEI-O 

Fred Dwyer, slender greeting-card sales- 
man. saved special message for Hungary’.'? 
I.,a.szlo Tabori until final 300 yard.s, then 
uncorked withering sprint to win two-mile 
race in to open indoor season at Bos- 
ton '..see ptl/JC J-l '. 

BASEBALL 

Mickey Mantle, who.se slugging feats have 
arou-sed his bu.siness acumen, had busiest 
week since 19o6 World St*ries. After return- 
ing unsigned eonirael to New York Yan- 
kees, Mickey trekked down to Ballimiire 
to be crowned Sultan of Swat mpyitisib ; 
flew out to Chicago to help Casey Stengel 
accept J. Louis Comiskey award from Chi- 
cago baseball writers; found himself desig- 
nated Player of Year and winner of Sid 
Mercer plaque by New York writers; 
.shuffled off to Rochester, N.Y. to haul 
away $10,000 diamonil-studded bell as 
Hirkok’s Pro .\ihleie of Year. 


BASKETBALL 

Iowa State. Texas and Tulane checked in 
with week's biggest upsets (see page S) 
but North {Carolina escaped unscathed, 
beating North Carolina State 83-57 for 
1.5th straight. 

Boston picked up pace after All-Star 
game (won by Kast 109-97' break, took 
three straight to lead NBA Eastern Divi- 
-sion by five games. Celtics ended week by 
trouncing .second-place New York 114 78 
as magical Bob Cousy scored 32 points in 
28 minutes. St. Louis caught fire to win 
four out of five in West, got third coach of 
season when .Alex Hannum repl.iced Slater 
Martin. Fort Wayne held shaky 'j-game 
edge with Rochester, Minneapolis and 
St. Louis in virtual tic for .second. 

FOOTBALL 

Colgate's Hal Lahar, with thrw sea.sons to 
go on five-year pact, became late.st post- 
season contract jumper, moving to U. of 
Houston, whose oil-rich boosters had un- 
•successfully dangled two oil wells ami 12.5- 
foot air-conditioned yacht as lure to Okla- 
homa’s Bud Wilkinson. Other major shifts: 
Wyoming’s Phil Dicken.s (after 10 0 sea- 
son' to Indiana; UCL.A Line Coach Jame.s 
.Myers to Iowa State. 

TENNIS 

Pancho (ionzales. cocky old pro who.se dev- 
astating power has disillusioned many an 
amateur champion, won four out of first 
five matches with Aussie Ken Rosewali as 
tour began in Australia. 


GOLF 

Ed Furgol, 12 1 in pari-mutuel betting at 
nearby race track, made his reputation a.s 
pres.sure player stand up, parting two extra 
boles while Al Be-s-selink dubbed four-foot 
putt, to win playoff and Caliente Open at 
Tijuana, Mexico. Tommy Bolt, trigger- 
tempered chairman of PGA conduct com- 
mittee and sometimes called greatest club 
thrower in golfing history, indulged in fa- 
vorite pastime in third round, made public 
gesture of promptly fining himself $100. 

AUTO RACING 

Ferrari team of Kansas City’s Masten Greg- 
ory and Ital.v’s Eugenio Castellotti and 
Luigi Musso, shuffling in and out of driv- 
er’s seat, ouljockeyed England’.s Stirling 
Moss, in Maserati, to win 621-mile City of 
Bueiio.s Aires championship race. 

HORSE RACING 

Ralph Lowe's Gallant Man showed good 
speed, turning it on in stretch to outsprint 
Mi.ssile and King Hairan a.s favored Federal 
Hill faltered, finished disappointing fifth 
behind Lucky George in six-furlong $26,325 
Hibiscus Slakes at Hialeah, first major te,st 
for 3-year-olds isrr ptitjr 

BOXING 

An .dragon, onetime welterweight Golden 
Boy chargetl with trying to fix San Antonio 
fight with brawling I)ick Goldstein, is find- 
ing him.self in more trouble than Peck’s 
Bad Boy. Under susf)ension in Texas and 
without licen-se in California, Aragon was 


FOCUS ON THE DEED 



HEAVYWEIGHTCO SPRINTER Decathlon isrerixd /ro»i 
rutP carries a I3o-poun<l impost to victory in six-furlong Hialeah 
Inaugural as if in answer to clas.sic weight arguments isci payr J,;. 



OLD HEAVYWEIGHTS Georges C’arpeiitier <lc/li and Luis 
Firpo (ccnfcri remini-sco with Jack Demp.scy in Hollywood, where 
the former champion was subject of This Is Your Life TV show. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Bud Kkins, 26, in- 
trepid motorcyclist 
from Tarzana, Calif., 
whizzed his Triumph 
1 50 miles across des- 
ert, throuKh sand 
washes and up snow- 
packed mountain 
passes in dr.i') to win 
the Big Bear i Calif.) 
Hare and Hound na- 
tional championship. 


Philip K. Wrigley, 
chewing gum king, 
president-owner of 
Chicago Cubs and 
the last major league 
holdout again.st night 
ball, has been select- 
ed by the New- York 
baseball writers to 
receive Bill Slocum 
awani "for meritori- 
ous long .service.” 



indicted by Los Angele.s County grand jury 
for "corrupt sporting practices," pleaded 
not guilty, will be tried Feb. 7. Convic- 
tion could mean five-year prison term or 
$.5,000 fine, or both. 

HOCKEY 

NHL began to develop into two-team race 
as Montreal’s lead over Detroit dwindled 
to two points and Boston, hit hard by 
Goalie Terry Sawchuk’.s decision to quit 
(see page i2i, faded badly to fall eight 
points behind Canadien.s. 

MILEPOSTS 

HONORED- 11 enry La u ter bach, speed- 
fancying Pori.smouih, Va. hydroplane rac- 
er; awarded Gold Cup as nation's power 
boat driver of year, and one of 14 elected 
to Gulf Marine Bacing Hall of Fame (for 
second timei, in New York. 

DIED Joseph Aluysiu.s iKed' [)unn. .55, 
Marquette University football immortal of 
early ’20s, .All-.America quarterback in 1 922, 
laterstarof Green Hay I’ackers’ NFLcham- 
pions of 1929, 1920, 1921; of heart attack, 
at .Milwauki*e. 

DIED— James Brendan Connulty, XS, vig- 
orous author of -sea tales, first to win mod- 
ern Olympic gold medal i hop, step and jump 
in 1896' for U.S.: after long illness, at Bos- 
ton. President Theodore Roosevelt once 
said of him: "If 1 were to pick one man for 
my sons to pattern their lives after, 1 would 
choo.se Jim Connolly.” 


FOR THE RECORD 


CHtCAGO FAISTAFFS. Over St Louis Budweisers. 
by 136 pins, m hrst 12 Mmas 01 Z«-garn» moss lor 
natl team match tame lilTe. Chicaxo. 
eoxiNC 

lEFF DYER. lO-iouni) decision over Ewart Polgieter, 

heavyweiihls. Holyoke Mass 

RALPH (Tiger) JONES, lO-round decision over Hardy 

Smallwood, middleweighls, Cleveland 

GARNETT (Sugar) KART. 6-ro<jnd TKO over Gene 

Johns, welterweights. New York. 

CURLINC 

UTICA NO 2 over Granby, Qua.. 13-3, lor Mitchell 
Medal. Utica. N Y. 

FISHING 

MRS HELEN GORTON. Palm Beach. Fla, Inti Wom- 
en's Fishing Assn, billlish tournament, with 4 sails 
boated on 6-Ihread, W. Palm Beach. 

GOLF 

BETSY RAWLS. Sparianbura. S.C.. Tampa (Fla.) 
women's open, with 298 tor u holes. 

HORSE RACING 

BAROSTOWN S68.S00 Tropical Handicap. I 1,8 m.. 
by IM lengths in 1 48 4 S, Tropical Pk. Willie Hai- 

p'amP^R me $28,125 Jasmine Stakes. 6 I., by neck, 
rn 1 10 4 5, Hialeah Hobert J. Marhn up. 

HONEYS AllBl $27,?CIO Santa Catalina Handicap, 
1 I 8 m.. by I length, in 1.48 4 5, Santa Anita, 
lack Wesliope up. 

ICE SKATING 

KEN BARIHOLOMEW. Minneapplis. Great Lakes sr. 
men's speed skating title, with 18 pis. Milwaukee 
CAROL WANEK. New York, Middle Atlantic sr. ladies' 
figure skating title New York. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

MRS. PEPPER CONSTABLE. Princeton N 1.. ovei 
Mis Ann Weliel. 15 8. 13 IS. 10-15. 15 10. 15-11. 
U S. women's singles title, Boston. 

TENNIS 

MERVYN ROSE. Australia, over Sammy Giammalva. 
3-6. 7-5. 6-3, 6-2, U. ol Miami men's singles Iille. 
Coral Gables. 





HAPPY Mickey Mantle, ba-Heball's lead- 
ing slugger, tries on his roomy "Babe Ruth 
Sultan of Swat” crown for size in Baltimore. 


EAGER Congressmen Hagen ifr/d. West- 
land and Wilson {righ(\ battle for the ball 
in a polio benefit game at College Park, Md. 


SNOW 

PATROL 

SKIING COAST TO COAST 

Tit— lop slopes, depth in inches', 
1‘lopeH, depth in inches; 
C'K—shi cr<iu'd Insl weekend; S\— 
iiiehes o/ snow/nll last weekend 

• EAST 

Stowe, Vt.: Four inches of new powder turned 
all trails to good-pxrpllent. but temporaturps 
down near -50 below kepi crowds thin. TI) 38. 
Ill) 32. ( It 1.500, SN 4 6. 

Big Bromley. Vt.J Kxlreme cold kept crowds 
down, wail at lift seven ininute.s. Metal skis 
and knirkers with Norwegian heavy wool socks 
popular. TI) 8 30, HI) 8-24, CH 3.300. SN 88. 
Wit. Snow. Vt.: Skiing good to excellent with 
four inches of new powder. Stretch pant* in 
lirighl and paste! colors blooming all over 
mountain. TI) 63. ill) 26 30. <'U 2.000. .SN 13. 
Mt. Cranmore. N.H.: All llft.s running. .\n- 
nual (Jihson Trophv race whedulcHl Fob, 3. TI) 
16 25. Ill) 16- 2.5. ('ll 8,.500, SN 12. 

Mt. Tremblant. Que.: Skiing c-xce!lent on 
Tower and Standard, with Ryan's Run. Tiis- 
chereau closied. .All lifts operating. TI) 11 36, 
HI) 6 27. ('ll l.OOO. SN 3. 

Snow Ridge. N.V.: Snow conditions perfect 
for raring and rerreatinnal skiing. IliU Woods, 
national combined champ, won N.Y. State al- 
pine rhampionship over the weekend, nosing 
out Tom r<irporan. who won downhill race. 
TI) 25. HI) 10. CK 3.000. SN 16. 

Bousquets, Mast.: Skiing excellent on artifi- 
cial snow, where necessary. Family groups seem 
attracted here. .Many Roiwignol skis evident 
with heavy emphasis on safely binding.s. TI) 
14-26. HI) 14-26, CR 3,n00.SN 12. 

• FAR WEST 

Squaw Valley. Calil.: Bi^st skiing of season. 
All trails o(ien with packed powder. Flying 
Saucer slopes excellent. Patterned ski sweaters 
popular. TO 72 .S4, HI) 36', CR 1.250, SN 34. 
Mount Baker. Wash.: Fine moonlight skiing, 
especially on Shuksun Arm. Heather trail has 
best deep pow-der; .Austin packed. Parifio North- 
west championships due Feb. 2 3. TI) 120, HI) 
13.5. CR 2.300. SN 6. 

Grouse Mt.. B.C.: ('lub champinn.ship!i won 
by Don P'rench and Carolyn Dodds. New tow 
in Blueberry Howl opened. Kxeellent [aiwcler 
snow. TI) 80 108, HI) 70 80. Blueberry 70 108, 
CK 3..500. SN 0. 

Snoqualmie Pass. Wasb.: New powder brought 
out a huge crowd last weekend hut zero tem- 
peratures kept trulfic light to top of Tliunder- 
iiird .Mountain. Metal -ski still populai’ but a 
market! swing bark to wood. TI) 45 50, HI) 
39 40. CK 1.500, SN 3 4. 

Sugar Bowl, Calif.) Kxrellent skiing on all 
trails- (tiant slalom rhampionship scheduled 
Jan. 26. TI) 72 96, HI) 60-72, (’R 1.400.SN 24. 
Mt. Hood, Ore.) Wet snow. All facilities oper- 
ating. TI) 88. HI) 80. CK 1.200. SN 15. 

• WEST 

Sun Valley, Idaho: Ualdy. Christmas Bowl, 
excellent. Aitenhofer metal skis favored in 
dark and powder blue. Mount Buldy TI) 34, 
Valley Floor 14, CK 800. SN 24. 

Santa Fa, N. Mei.i Beginners' area and trails 
good but crowded. Twenty minute wait on 
chair. TI) 20 30. HI) 16-20, CR 1,000, SN 0. 
Hidden Valley, Colo.: Lower tow and trails 
rliTsed. Upper tow packed, conditions good. 
TI) 43. HD 8, CK 500, SN 9. 

Alta. Utah: Skiing never better, new powder 
snow and sunshine nearly every day. TD 59, 
HI) 59, CK 1.500. SN 13. 

t MIDWEST 

Caberlae, Mich.: CUSSA Cross ('nuntry 
Championship to be Jan. 27. Hull Nose anil 
Bowl excellent, all areas in operation. Ti) 2-4, 
HD 6-8. CM 3.771, SN 5. 

Tarry Peak, S. Oak.: Junior training program 
well attended. TI) 40 -14. HI) 38 50. CK 750, 
SN 16. 

Rib Mt.. Wit.: Best skiing on open slopes. 
High School downhill and slalom meet sched- 
uled Feb. 9. TI) 4, HI) 4, CK 1,000, SN 1. 
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MEXICAN HOLIDAY 



M4i4r Maport. (n4rln« 
supBli«tan4(Ki(itwi, 

U S Porlof&abwkalian 


START 

NORTHERN ARPRORCHES 
TO MCXtCAN CRUISING 


WATERWAY 


NORTHERN APPROACHES: 

T iik N«)rthern approaches to the waterway to west 
Mexico actually begin any where along the Pacific Coast 
where there is a yachtsman with the time and the urge to 
sail to Acapulco. However, San Diego, as the most south- 
erly U..S. port of any conseijuence, makes a good jumping- 
ofT place. Therefore, plan your trip from San Diego; plan 
it for the months between Oct. 15 anti May 15, when the 
summer cyclones (locally called rhiihoKcoiii and rainy .sea- 
son in west Mexico are over; and plan to be gone at least 
six weeks. 

Tlie best man to .see about embarkation is Port Director 
.Joijn Bate, who has made the trip himself and will do any- 
tliing reasonable to help visiting yachtsmen. Before you 
hurl ytuiPself on Mr. Bate, howe\'er, you should get a vac- 
cination certificate, without which you may get into Mex- 
ico but not back into the I’nited States. Then go to the 
.Mexican con.sulateor Go^•e^nment Tourist Bureau, bearing 
with you some proof of U.S. citizenship and pick up a Mex- 
ican tourist card. This co.sts $.‘l aiifi is all you need to get 
yourself over the b»)r(ler. Then to get the boat and crew 
over the bonier, bead out to the San Diego Yacht Club. 
On the way out, leave your sea bag at the Kona Kai Club 
on Shelter Islaiul, easily the mcwt pleasant place to stay 
($10 to $d.) per night for a cabana! along the San Diego 
waterfront, and only a few hundred yartls from the yacht 
club basin. The people at the club w ill give you a sheaf of 
official-looking papers. These are your crew lists and ballast 
manifests, which you must fill out. noting that you are a 
yachtsman bent on pleasure, whose boat is traveling in 
ballast, not carrying cargo. 

Give the ballast manifest and crew list to tlie Mexican 
consulate. 

Now you are ready for the final taking on of stores, 
making certain you liave everything you need i -si r /»/;/»■ ',ii i 
before you .shove off down a coa.st tliat iia.s perhaps one 
completely e<iuippedship liandlery in the next 1 ,5:}5 UTiU’s. 
If you wouhl prefer to have someone else worry about all 
those details, call a cu.stoms broker like Mi.ss Marguerite 
Capps at 77’i Stale Street. Miss Capps, or her etjuivalcnt, 
w ill, for upward of $1 1. put yt)u straight with the Mexican 
consulate, and load llie l)oat as well. If it's your first trip, 
you might cln well to call her: it's ea.«ier to profit from her 
knowletlge than from your own mistakes. 

This (lone, you should Ite ready to liead out, planning at 
least live l<mg days and niglits to get around to La I’az. 
A slow auxiliary, particularly one with a family crew tiial 
doesn't care to be driven day and night, may want to take 
a couple of weeks, anchoring at niglil and navigating the 
tricky coastline only by dayliglil. Whichever way you do 
it, don’t look for any bright liglits and luxuries along the 
way. 'I'liis is pure adventure in rough, primitive surround- 
ings, unlike an.vtliing you have ever seen before — which, 
after all. Is tlie best po.ssible reason for going. 

Mtol'M) THE Til’ of Lowor California from San Diego 
lo La I’az i-* rlisiance of 90;{ I’a<l boats can make 

il wilti five all-night jumps. Slow l)oais nertl two wcck.s. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


TO WEST MEXICO hy EZRA BOWEN 


After the run down from San Diego, most sailors start from La l*az for a cruise to 
Acapulco or the Gulf of ( alifornia. However, in order to report on the best spots 
along the entire coast. SPORTS iLLLSTRATKl) arranged to begin its trip in Guaymas 


(WA 

Now you are out of the United States. 
The food is different and the towns are 
different. Most particularly, the people 
have a different way of doing things, 
and you may as well get used to it. For 
example, after you have slid through 
the entrance channel into Guaymas 
Bay and dropped off the stone quay of 
the inner harbor, you must tell the va- 
rious officials you have arrived. They 
already know this, of course, but they 
have to stamp your crew list and bal- 
last manifest, and certify some more 
copies for the captain of the port 
at your next stop. If you have arrived 
during official working hours, 8 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m., these services should cost 
you nothing. But after hours be pre- 
pared to shell out an overtime fee of 
from 35 to 70 pesos. 

So pay the fee and don’t squawk. 
Mexicans are proud, particularly of 
their official positions; and they are 
rarely in as big a hurry as Americans. 
If you start pounding desks, you will 
get nowhere. 

Now you can start worrying about 
the boat. If there is anything wrong 
with it, move it around to Construc- 
ciones Navales, where they have a 70- 
ton and a 35-ton marine railway. If 
all you need is supplies, leave the boat 
where it is and go to Proveedora de 
Buques (a first-rate ship chandlery), 
Ca.sa Murillo (for DRY GROCERIES like 
sugar, flour, coffee, etc.) and to the 
public market place for MEAT and 
FRESH VEGETABLES. 

A word about food. In most of Mex- 
ico it is a good idea never to eat un- 
peeled fruit or unboiled vegetables. In 
a few towns— Guaymas is one of them 
— you can go ahead without worrying. 
But always ask someone, like an Amer- 
ican or a responsible Mexican, first. 

Water also should he regarded with 
deep suspicion. Drink only boiled wa- 
ter and, to save boiling it yourself, 
plan to buy three or four demijohns of 
pure water at each port. For dishwash- 


ing water, you may fill the ship's tanks 
from the hose on the dock. But when 
you do, be sure to throw in a few chlo- 
rine pills just to make sure in case you 
forget. 

As in San Diego, you can save your- 
self all these worries about provisions, 
port captains and so on simply by go- 
ing to a CUSTOMS BROKER. Best man in 
Guaymas is John Davidson (left a half 



block from the pierhead'. He will be 
delighted to handle everything. Then 
go find yourself a taxi and proceed, with 
fishing tackle and some clean clothes in 
hand, to the Hotel Playa de Cortls, 
one of North America’s really pleasant 
hotels. 

The Cortes sits on the edge of a 
wide, sandy bay called Bocochibampo, 
a three-mile cab ride (maybe 15 pesos) 
from town. When you arrive, install 
yourself in one of the large, cool rooms 
($10 to $16.25 American plan) that 
overlook the bay. If it is late after- 
noon, aim for the bar, where Mexican 
guitar music will be in progress and the 
bartender will be making a series of 
highly successful experiments with the 
inexpensive native rum. 

If it is early morning, ask someone 
where Tommy Jamison or John Mills 
is. When you have found one of them, 
hand him $6.50 to $10 per hour, de- 
pending on the boat, for some of the 
best deep-sea fishing of your life. The 
quiet water outside the bay holds every 


conceivable kind of Pacific fish, includ- 
ing an apparently limitless supply of 
sailfish and marlin. 

The week the SPORTS Illustrated 
boat was in town, the Jamison-Mills 
fleet brought in six marlin and 75 sails, 
with 15 more sails released because of 
the two-a-boat per day limit. They also 
boated 120 dolphin and 3,220 pounds 
of smaller fish like sierra mackerel, 
grouper, yellowtail, pompano and red 
snapper. 

As a matter of fact, the fishing here 
is so good that you should try it wheth- 
er or not you have a yacht for the trip 
down the coast. To get here, you can 
come by car 267 miles down a good, 
paved road from Nogales on the Arizo- 
na border. From Ciudad Ju&rez across 
the border from El Paso, Texas, you 
can fly in via Trans Mar de Cort^. 
From Los Angeles you can fly Com- 
pania Mexicans de Aviacidn to Hi*r- 
mosillo and then an 80-mile taxi ride to 
the hotel. Or from San Diego take a 
taxi across the border to Tijuana and a 
plane directly to Guaymas. 

MULEGE 

When you are ready to leave Guay- 
mas, plan on a 83-mile run west across 
the Gulf of California to Muleg^. Fast 
boats can easily make it across in day- 
light. Slow boats would do well to 
head out at night, planning to make 
their landfall in the morning. There 
are two good reasons for doing your 
inshore work in the daytime. One is 
that the charts for the coast south to 
Acapulco are pre-1920 vintage; and 
although the Hydrographic Office has 
striven to update and amend the old 
charts, they haven’t quite caught up 
to a few rocks and sand bars that could 
end your trip with a horrible crunch. 
The other reason is that most of the 
navigation lights sprinkled around the 
worst places frequently run out of 
juice and stay out for days at a time. 

Incidentally, don’t worry about the 
confbiKrcf oit next poge 
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MEXICAN irATERH'AY 

contiiiurii fmin pinji' SU 

wpathcr. In this t'ounlry it rains inay- 
t)f twice in -10 days. Storms almost 
never happen between November and 
April. But if you're the nervous type, 
keep an eye on the native fishermen. If 
they stay in, you .slay in. 

When you lieave to off Mul«*g^, take 
special note of the wind. The bottom 
off Sombrerito Point at the mouth of 
the Mulege lagoon is untenalile in a 
northerly or northeasterly wind; so if 
it’.s l)lowing tliat way, keep going 
south into Concepei6n Ray, leaving 
Mulege for another day. If the witul is 
offshore, approach just north of the 
point, thus avoiding the uncharted 
satul bar and submerged rock that 
stick out southeast of tlie mouth of the 
lagoon, and drop anchor in 3 ' j fath- 
oms 150 yanls offshore. Then break 
out the .skin-diving cciuipment. .\long 
the rocks just off Sombrerito the spear- 
fishing is .so good that you should have 
enough for dinner inside of an hour. 

When you're tired, take the dinghy 
astiore, walk around behind the point 
and a,Hk the man who runs the haff- 
cave, half-thatche<!-hut type of beer 
c<)tU'ession to get you a ride into town, 
lie will disappear on a bicycle. Then a 
truck will appear. Get in it and go to 
the Club Mulege, a back-cactus kind of 
sportsman's club with a rather pleasant 
bar, fre.sh-water showers an<l a .small 
ice-making machine. 

Shower up, have a quick lunch 
washed down by two or three cool 
drinks, buy a .sackful of the local grape- 
fruit, figs, dates, mangoes, and then 
ask the truck driver to take you up to 
the prison, where live some of the hap- 
|)ie.st murderers in the world. Every 
morning the prison gates open, and the 
prisoners, unguarded, go off to work on 
the local farms, visit with their wives, 
fish, or whatever. In the evening they 
all come back to jail unprodded. The 
only discipline is a sort of honor sys- 
tem. which works because the deseit 
mountains around the Muleg6 oasis 
are too unthinkably bleak to cross and 
becau.se everybody is having a com- 
paratively good time. 

At the prison, if anyone is home, 
buy some of the beautiful tortoi.se-shell 
and mother-of-pearl ornaments the 
prisoners carve in their spare time. 
Then go back to the boat and .shove off 
for Concepcion Bay. 

CONCKrCldK HAY 

Ix'ave Muleg^ no later than 'A in the 
afternoon to give yourself two or three 
hours to make Coyote Bay, an anchor- 


age inside Coneepci6n Bay, before 
dark. On the way into Conceix-ion, 
the chart notes a half-mile sand bar 
sticking nut from the west shore two 
miles below San Pedro I’oint. Make 
that a one-mile .sand bar. and *lon’t 
expect more than nine feet of water 
over the deep end at low tide. 

Entering Coyote Bay, move toward 
the beach under soundings. When you 



get 150 yards offshore', drop anchor. 

Before it gets ah.solutely dark, row 
ashore to vi.sit with the family — an- 
cient patriarch and sejuaw, two son-s, 
one with squaw, and three little Indi- 
an babies — that lives on the bea<'li. 
Give them some fruit juice for the kids, 
some .'22 shells and fishhooks for the 
men and some sewing needles and s<»ap 
powder for the old stjuaw. In return, 
they’ll show you their private fishing 
ground, where they pick up some of 
the most beautiful conch .shells you 
have ever seen. N’ow go back to the 
boat, watch the sunset and lie down 
to sleep under the star.s. 

In the morning, tow the old man 
and his sons down the bay to Ricason 
Island. Dive with them in the shallow 
water for the giant conchas, being care- 
ful to poke each one with your knife 
before you pick it up so that you don't 
make a fatal grab for an out-size, saw- 
toothed clam. Then sail back to Coyote 
and try this recipe for supper: into one 
large pot throw clams, shellfish, sierra 
mackerel, tomatoes. onion.s, salt, gar- 
lic, pepper, hot sauce, oregano, beer 
(about a bottle), some water and a 
baby octopus iplenty in the shallows 
around the bay). Cook all this for a 
couple of hours. Wash down with rum. 
If you’re still liungry, round it off with 
more sierra rolled up inside a tortilla. If 
that doesn’t satisfy you. eat a plateful 
of frijoles (kidneylike-looking beans) 
and wash them down with a cup of 
coffee. It is now time, depending on 
how strong a man you are. either to 
sleep or shove off for Loreto. 

l.OHK TO 

Loreto is an overnight run iT-i miles) 
from ('oncepfi6n. The coa.st between 
is a bit tricky for nightime naviga- 


tion, hut the nonfunctioning light and 
the shallow ifj fathoms a third mile 
offshore! harbor at Loreto are even 
worse. Set plan to arrive in the morning. 
When you get there, anchor ' \ mile off 
the pier about mile south of the 
church dome, and prepare to speml a 
couple of days liunling ashore under 
the auspices of the Flying Sport.smen 
Lodge, which is the cluster of yellow 
buildings back of the pier. 

The Flying Sportsmen Lodge exisUs 
primarily for the pleasure of California 
hunters and fishermen wlio fly down 
from Tijuana via Trans Mar de Cortes 
for the billfishing and mountain lion, 
deer, dove or quail shooting. But it is 
also at the disposal of visiting ya<‘hts- 
men for stamlard prices. 

Loreto is a PoiiT »)F k.ntky, so after 
you have Iteen at the lodge for a few 
jninute.s, a stocky character nametl 
■luan Lnrriimga will appear, asking in 
Spanish for your papers. Give tliem t<i 
him and your official business is over. 
If you need su[>plies, accept the offer 
lalso in Spanish! from Pepe, the club 
manager, of a ride to town. 

.lust before you get to town there 
will be a large, beige-colored building 
on the left. This is the best .store in 
town for CHOCKitiKS, cigarets, pots, 
pans, coffee, etc. In town, ju.st past the 
cathedral, is the tklK(;kaph office. For 
GAS, at about 50^5 per U.S. gallon, .see 
the Pemex agent who operate.s behind 
the chicken coop at the northwest cor- 
ner of the village square. There is no 
PIKSEL fuel in town. The lodge has a 
MECHANIC, and even a 20-ton makine 
itAii-WAY for shallow-draft motor cruis- 
ers. Their boat water is also drinkable 
and they’ll make up some icE for you 
at 40c per hundred pounds. 

At Loreto, go hunting. Back in the 
hills, particularly down toward Puerto 
Escondido, the rocks are full of moun- 
tain lion. There are also a fair number 
of bighorn sheep. But here, as every- 
where else in North America, the sheep 
are protocterl. Around the raiicho.s out- 
side of town, the dove and quail .shoot- 
ing is as good as any you’ll ever see. 
The lodge has .22s and 12-gauge shot- 
guns for rent for to $5 per day, and 
they can promote you a for 

lions. 

After two or three days of shooting, 
eat a big lunch at the lodge, where 
tliey grow all their own vegetable.s and 
cliickeiis and cook a really good meal. 
Wave goodhy to Pepe, who couldn’t 
care 1ps.s about the bill ("If you leave 
without paying, we doti’l chase aft- 
er you. Wo just w'ave goodhy, come 
hack” I and head for I'uerlo Escon- 
dido, 15 miles away. 
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PUERTO ESCOSDino 

'Dhtc is no (lolailccl luiriK)r cliart for 
I’uorto Escnixlidn, and cortainly nont* 
witl^ roliublf sonndings. 'riuTofon*. 
como up to tlie unchoraK** I'lxirl) 
slowly, unchorinn about MO yards off 
llic rocky bca<'li near th<- inoutli of the 
lajjoon. Don’t try to no into the la- 
goon, wliich is silled to ul)oul one to 
four feet. 

If you arrive during the lute after- 
noon, no trt)llinn in tin* lanotni. Tlten 
return to the l)oal with llu* fish you 
have* cauKht and. n-alizinn that this is 
Mexico, remote, primitive, Vjack-coun- 
try -Mexico where the diet is limite<l, 
fleep-fry the fish, shovel them down 
with tortillas and frijoles. and flavor 
llieiii with a ylass of rum. Escondi<lo, 
by the way, with its 2,0(l()-foot rliff.s 
jumping straight uji from the scruh- 
co'eretf coastal plain, is one of tlie 
mo.st beautiful jilaces in the world hL 
sunset. Hence, sleep on deck. The sun- 
rise is just as good. 

When the sun is fairly up, give over 
the morning to skin-diving along the 



AT KSCONiniX) is too shallow 
(o anchor. Best water is off rocky beach. 


sliore or at llie mouth of the lagoon. 
Finish in time fur an early lunch, then 
pull up the anchor and move on 22 miles 
south to .\gua \'erdo. 

dt.fM UERDK 

It is hardly possible lo overstate the 
primitive beauty of a place like Agua 
Verde, or E.sctmdido it) the north. On 
an\' other coast. -Agua N’erde is the sort 
of place yai-htsMU'ii would fight to gel 
to. lo be* alone, swim la/iily over the 
sidi*. explore the hills, or comb the 
beai'h for concli shells or the fascinat- 
ing skeletons of sharks and oilier ma- 
rine lib*. Hut along this coast it i.s sim- 
ply another pretty place. If you’re 
press«*d for time, skip it. Fast yachl.s 
can make tlie 120 mile.s from Puerto 
Escondido to La I’az in a long day. 


Slow boats should aim for an anchor- 
age in tlie San -lose riiannel, lb) miles 
from .’\giia \'erde. This isanother prime 
spot for liunters. The basin hchiml the 
dune is always crisscrossed with lion 
tracks. If you’re lucky, you may even 
see a bighorn. 

Now you arc ready for the JO-mile 
hop lo La I’az. Important fa«'t ; you are 
coming to th<* etui of the (lulf of Low- 
er ('alifornia and to the end of flat 
calms broken liy inlermitt<*nt winds 
no stronger than 1-5 miili. Off Mecliudo 
at niglil, theSi’oKTs Ii.i.t STit.tTKDcrew, 
which ha<l anchored in a flat calm at 
about 5 in the afternoon, was rattled 
out by a 2.') :t(l knot norltier that blew 
clear and strong for two days. Tlie.se 
northers are standard procedure for 
tlie south end of the Gulf from Novem- 
ber through March. They blow two to 
three days, then flatten out for tliree 
lo five days, .-\i tually. they aieii’t real- 
ly storms, Just a stiff hl«)W that makes 
sleeping impos.sihle in open water, but 
also makes for wonderful sailing. 

LA PAZ 

If a norther is blowing as you come 
down from Cabeza do Meebudo, .swing 
nut to the east and ride into La Faz 
along the lee of the Espiritu Santo 
Island chain. 

The channel into La Paz is a.s mis- 
erable, winding and .shallow as they 
come. Do it slowly, do it right, and do 
it in the daytime. Once in. anchor any- 
where in the main basin, favoring the 
town side. Once ashore, send your bags 
over to the Los Arcos Hotel i.$M .single 
to $21 1 , probably the best roof gar- 
den, r.S. newspajiers, airplane reser- 
vations in and out of town, fairly good 
food I public shelter in the town jiroper. 
Alternatives: El Mi.sion, La Perla or 
Los Cocos, thr»:e miles out of town. 

As your bag.s disappear tiowri the 
palm-line<l waterfront street, go half a 
block inlainl lo an office on the right 
operateil by ?'ernando Chacon, the 
best ct'sTo.M.s BROK'KK in town. A-sk 
Senor Chacon to enter and clear y«nir 
bout. If you need U» take on bulk die- 
S(*l fuel, lie'll lielp you with those ar- 
rangements, too. Now proceed a bhick 
inland ami two to tlie left to order pro- 
visions from Ruffo's. a gigantic .Mexi- 
can version of a general store. 

If your lioat has de\ elop»*d any of 
the submarine ailments that bouts are 
likely lo gel in irojiical waters, par- 
ticularly where the rocks and sand bars 
are poorly cliarled, mo\(* it <lown- 
harbor to the shijiyaril calleil .Miaroa. 
Then tell Ruffo your lroubl«*s, and if 
you tio it right, he'll iletach one of his 
riiiiliniinl <m m rl 
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mechanics, who are probably better 
than Abaroa’s, to help out. 

If you plan to stay in town, you can 
ask Ruffo, or any of the hotel man- 
agers, to set you up for a day’s mar- 
lin and sailh.shing, which costs $45 to 
$60 and is just about as good here as 



it is in (Juaymas. The marlin fishing 
may even be a little better. 

And, if you do stay in town, hire a 
secretary. This will be a fast-talking 
character who knows more about the 
town than anybody, including the po- 
lice, and who is all yours, with auto- 
mobile, for $1.50 per hour (good price) 
or $2 per hour (Gringo price). The 
smartest secretary in town is Ray Al- 
varado, available through Los Arcos 
or El Misi6n. Ray also has a country- 
wide reputation as a huntinc guide. 

Anyone with four or five days to 
spare at this point should forget about 
staying in town. Instead, having wired 
well ahead for reservations, head for 
the airport, where you will be met by 
a plane owned and or flown by one 
Abelardo Ro<lriguez, owner of two 
plush, nearly perfect watering places 
south of La Paz. 

'I’he closest, only an eight-minute 
flight over to the southeast coast, is 
called Rancho de Las Cruces, an old 
Spanish rancho made over by Abelar- 
do into a luxurious guest ranch, com- 
plete with swimming pool, delicious 
food and marlin fishing for $50 to $60 
per day. Also on the premises there 
are other airplanes in which Abelardo 
will take you south to Buena \‘ista 
(10 minutes) for dove shooting, La 
Rivera (25 minutes) for ducks or to 
San Jose del Cabo (40 minutes) where, 
from the balconies of Abelardo’s other 
hotel, you can enjoy what is, in this 
writer’s opinion, the finest marine view 
in the world for $20 a night. 

Any or all of the above places, plus 
the harbor and beach at Los Frailes, 
are reachable by boat to a yachtsman 
taking the slow way around the Cape 
to La Paz. So you may want to visit 
them in the leisurely, yachting fashion, 
rather than hopping down by plane. 


A la.st word about airplanes. Trans 
Mar de Cortes flies out of Tijuana and 
Ciudad Juarez to La Paz, thus open- 
ing both the fishing and Abelardo’s 
hotels to nonyachtsmen. Aeronaves de 
Mexico also flies from Tijuana. 

MAZATLAy 

A good way to cross the mouth of the 
Gulf is to leave La Paz in the early 
morning, have lunch at Rancho de Las 
Cruces, and spend the night anchored 
at either Isla Cerralvo iea.st winds) or 
Bahia de Ix)S Muertos (west winds). 
Both have good beaches, with enough 
skin-diving to occupy the afternoon. 

Then shove off in the morning for 
the 180-mile voyage across, navigating 
for a 2^ southerly drift for the current 
at 5 to 6 knots. Strive above all to 
make Mazatl&n, with its rockbound 
harbor entrance, by afternoon of the 
next day. If you are lucky you may see 
something along the way like the sight 
that struck the Si’orts Ii.i.ustratkd 
crew the afternoon of the second day 
out, when a school of at least 300 mar- 
lin, stretching from our port quarter 



ci.Koi'HA KNTKANfK Is trickiest on en- 
tire coast, but bottom holds well in cove. 


diagonally out of sight toward the ho- 
rizon, thrashed the water with sudden 
projectile jumps in an hour-long orgy 
of feeding and playing. 

If, by some unhappy chance, you 
should arrive off Mazatl&n in the dark, 
try not to be confu.sed by the dozens 
of yellow lights that will be flickering 
low to the water all around the mouth 
of the channel. These are the torches 
of mullet fishermen who stay out all 
night, diving from their small rowboats 
by torchlight. When you have mud- 
dled past the mullet fishermen, move 
into the channel about a half mile and 
drop your anchor firmly into the mud 
bottom just off the line of four sport- 
fishing docks on the port hand. If you 
have a Danforth anchor, use it, since 
there is a three-knot tide in the harbor. 


with plenty of fishing boats to bang 
into if your old anchor trips. 

Give over any entering, clearing or 
replenishing problems you have to Hill 
Heimpel, a slim, pale young man who 
runs the fishing dock on the right as 
you face the land. Then charter one of 
Bill’s boats ($50 to $60i for some top- 
notch marlin fishing. The boat.'! of the 
other three charterboatmen are at least 
as good as Bill’s, and their prices are 
the .'lame. Hut Bill, who is tied up some- 
how with local tourist promotion, can 
save you the unreasonably steep ($50i 
CUSTOMS BROKUK fees for getting your 
yacht in and out of town. And, in ca.se 
there is something wrong with your en- 
gine, his buddies in the shrimp plants 
are the best mechanics in town. So why 
pass all this up just to go fishing w'ith 
somebody else? 

With the boat business attended to, 
you may want to head uptown to rest 
after the two-day crossing. If so, aim 
for either the Belmar ($2.50 to $7.50 
European, good food, dancing Sundays 
and holidays to an ancient, cornet- 
tooting .Mexican band ) in the middle of 
town, or the Playa (70 to 85 pesos) one 
mile out the beach road. The Belmar, 
incidentally, is also a good starting 
point from which to track down Cap- 
tain Adrian Valadez Lejarza, Valadez 
to you, the best HUNTING guide in 
town. For $40 to $50 a day, Valadez 
will take you out for some dove, duck, 
deer, or jaguar shooting the latter es- 
pecially worthwhile if you’ve never 
done it before. 

THE ISLASDS 

From Mazatlfin, head south to Isabel 
Island, a little lump of rock and bush 
that rises from the sea about 84 miles 
to the south. Just off the rugged south 
shore, tank divers will find a limit- 
less supply of red snapper from three 
pounds up past 40. Less accomplished 
skin-divers will find plenty of small fry 
in the tiny lagoon between the two 
headlands. Nonswimmers can have fun 
walking the rocks, coming right up to 
the fluffy-headed, green-footed baby 
birds that perch 
around the rocks, 
unafraid of people 
since they have no 
previous experience 
with them. 

Forty miles 
southwest of Isa- 
bel, or overnight 
from Mazat)&n,are 
the Tres Marias, 
lovely rolling hills 
that look like a 
cluster of Berkshire 
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Hills which somehow got dropped into 
the Pacific. On the biggest, Maria Ma- 
dre, is another of these fascinating 
Mexican penal colonies where nol)ody 
seems to be really in jail. Each day the 
men work in the lumber mill, salt pit, 
sisal plant (which makes usable spare 
line for your boat), the boatyard or 



YI.AI*<> aN('H<>UA<;E is relatively un- 
protected. Don't stop here during northers. 


the MACHl.N’E SHOP. When they are 
through, they go hunting, play base- 
ball, walk through the mountains, play 
checkers or do ornate carving in sil- 
ver, tortoise shell or in the rare jungle 
woods which flourish on the islands. 

Buy some of their carvings. The 
wood is beautiful. The tortoise-shell 
necklaces, if they could be had in the 
States, would cost well over $26 apiece. 
Local prices: $4 to $6. 

If your boat draws nine feet or less, 
you can back it up to the pierhead for 
WATER (good to drink), excellent pork 
from the prison slaughterhouse or even 
a little GAS or DIESEL if you're short 
and the commandant happens to be 
long. There is also a telegraph office 
just to the left from the pierhead. 

Give Maria Madre a full day; more 
if you want to explore back in the 
mountains. Then move south pa.st the 
middle island, swinging at least a mile 
to the east to avoid the ugly reef at the 
north end of Cieopha. Once past the 
reef, turn west to make your anchorage 
(spc chart) in the narrow harbor be- 
tween the two bluffs. This is perhaps 
the most unpromising-looking anchor- 
age you have ever seen— surf breaking 
on rocks not 80 yards away on both 
sides; but the bottom is good, so relax. 

Cieopha is a real jewel, like some- 
thing out of the south Pacific. Actual- 
ly, from here on down, the whole coast 
is remarkably like the south Pacific- 
just as beautiful, and in some places 
just as wild. In any event, Cieopha is 
a good place to spend a couple of days 
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lying on the beach, swimming, skin- 
diving or trolling. For a break in the 
diet, take a gun ashore and shoot an 
iguana, a ghaslly-Iookingsort of minia- 
ture dinosaur that tastes fine in a stew 
— unless he happens to have an orange- 
tinted underside, in which case local 
legend says he’s poisonous. 

PUERTO UALLARTA 

The next jump is 68 miles back to the 
mainland, to Puerto Vallarta. This leg, 
if you prefer, can be started at dawn 
instead of in the evening, because the 
anchorage off Puerto Vallarta is one of 
the simplest of all nautical problems. 
The town is at the apex of Banderas 
Bay, a great curving horseshoe some 
20 miles deep and 1.6 miles across the 
mouth, with no trouble anywhere ex- 
cept at the opening, where the Mari- 
etta Islands can be very much in the 
way if you aren’t looking out for them. 
Or, if you’d rather, come over slowly at 
night, troll for sierra mackerel, dolphin 
and needlefish around the islands at 
dawn, then head for the beach. If the 
wind is at all strong out of the westerly 
quadrant, anchor behind the sand spit 
at Tomates estuary, then sail over to 
town when the bay quiets down. If you 
anchor off the towm, do it bow and 
stern so you don’t roll with the swell. 

Now look around you at the bay, at 
the surrounding mountains rising to 
9,000 feet, covered by jungle and deep- 
ly cleft by canyons. The town is small 
and quiet, truly Mexican still in spite 
of the air service that began (CMA 
from Los Angeles or Mexico City) only 
a few years ago. There is no road of any 
kind into Puerto Vallarta from the out- 
side, and no steamship service either. 
A small river, with giant palms on the 
delta, empties at the southern end of 
town. From there on, around four miles 
to the Tomates estuary, there is an un- 
broken line of beach. The town itself, 
white and clean-looking, spills down a 
steep, low hill toward the water; and 
the streets, when the people are not 
relaxing in the shade, are filled with an 
assortment of burros; fat, brown, naked 
little babies: thin, hairy pigs with long 
noses; local men in sandals made from 
truck tires; local women balancing 
laundry and jugs of something on their 
heads; and Mexican cowboys who look 
as though they are dressed for a corny 
Western but actually are dressed for 
the day's work. 

To get ashore from the boat, you 
ride in dugout canoes, which the native 
men maneuver through the surf far 
more successfully than the average 
sailor can handle a dinghy (also with 
conlinurd on next page 
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far less damage to stores or personnel 
that may be in the boat). Put yourself 
in their hands, therefore, and head in, 
taking a change of clothes with you for 
an overnight stay at the Ro.sita Hotel 
(18 to 40 pesos), the big building just 
off the beach. The Ro.sita is a.s primi- 
tive as they come (bathtub is a round, 
galvanized washtub, no hot water ever, 



HAUliOK AT VI»AI.A is easy lo enter, 
good si (ip(»ver hei ween Y lapo and Chamela. 


and lights only from 7 to 1 1 p.m. if the 
generator is working). Nonetheless, it 
has its good points, namely a small din- 
ing patio and a bunch of hammocks 
slung from j)alm trees facing the water. 

A visit to the local j*ort caitain, 
name of Antonio Moll Gil, will be par- 
ticularly rewarding here since he is the 
brother-in-law of Senor Gil, who owns 
the Super Mercado, the best all-round 
source of ('.rockrucs, fruit, vkokta- 

BI.KS, MKAT and CES’ERAL SUI’W.IES in 
town. An alternate .source is Gabriel 
Nuno Vicencio (known as Nuno), who 
is the mayor, one of two customs 
BROKERS and a leading dry goods mer- 
chant and UROCKR. There are also a 
couple of MEchan'IUS in town. 

A good thing lo load up on here is 
ICE, since the plant near the Uosita 
sells purified ice that can be put in 
drinks. All other ice, unless specifically 
identified as pure, sluiuld be left in the 
freezer. The fishino around the bay is 
quite good, and the hu.N’TIN'u back in 
the mountains for jaguar is .superb if 
you can brave the ticks and thorn 
scrub. Jorge Guillaumin at the Oceano 
will provide you with horses, guide, 
blankets, food, gun and ammunition 
for the ridiculou.sly low price of $12 
a day. One last word about Puerto 
Vallarta. You are now in malaria coun- 
try, so if you arrive in the early fall, 
just after the rainy season, pick up a 
box of anti-malaria pills. 


YLAPO 

There are a half dozen lagoons around 
Banderas Bay, each with a cluster of 
native huts, a beach backed by a fresh- 
water lake, and a stream feeding down 
from the mountains. If you have time, 
go to all of them. If you don’t have 
time, go to Ylapo, 10 miles from Puerto 
Vallarta. When you get there drop 
your anchor as imiicated on the chart 
and get into one of the dugouts that 
will be alongside before the anclior 
hits the bottom. If it is early morn- 
ing, ask one of the small boy.s to 
go duck hunting with you in the la- 
goon. This is e.specially uporlif if you 
do it with a pistol, still-hunting on the 
bank or .stalking through the bushes 
at the water's edge as di<l the Sports 
ll.l.USTRATEl) reporter. If you want 
.some ducks, however, be conventional. 
Take a shotgun. 

Aftt‘r you have worked up a good 
sweat in the chase, walk back through 
town, wave your arms at somebody 
and say, "lAiugogla, por /«ror," which 
means, “Please get me some lobsters.” 
If you know the Spanish word for ba- 
nanas, ask for them. too. Then head 
back up into the mountains along the 
path that more or less follows the 
brook splitting the town. After a «.|uar- 
ter of a mile you will suddenly come 
upon a jungle pool, ringed with sand 
and dark rocks and fed by a cascade 
of pure, sweet water that spills 60 feet 
down the face of a black rock into the 
pool. .Yll around there is jungle, and 
overhead guacamayo birds crisscross 
the sky above the clearing, the sun 
glinting yellow, blue and green on their 
feathers. The only thing lacking is 
Dorothy Lamour. 

Withdrawing from tins romantic 
moment because the water in the pool 
is too cold to swim in for long, go back 
to town and pick up your lob.sters. 
Ride out to the boat, cook the lobsters 
and eat them with rnayonnai.se and lime 
juice, washing them down with rum or 
beer. Then take a sie.sta. At dusk, wake 
up. Eat more lobster, drink more beer 
and go to sleep thinking, ((uite correct- 
ly, that there is nothing like this any- 
where else in the world. 

TKS'A CA TI TA 

Going around the corner into the ocean 
from Ylapo, you have another series of 
choices. You can try CorraU's, only 16 
miles away, or go 16 miles farther to 
Ypala (SCO chart). Or you can liite off 
88 miles in a single overnighter to get 
to Chamela. possibly the best idea of 
all. Give Chamela a morning for swim- 
ming or trolling, then move on around 
to Tenacatita which rates as one of the 


best noncivilized 
stops on the trip. 

At the left- 
hand end of 
Tenacatita Bay a 
salt lagoon emp- 
ties out between 
a sand beach and 
a rocky point. 

Anchor no closer 
than 180 yards 
offshore in three fathoms on fine .sand. 
Send a party ashore in the dinghy, 
bearing with them skin-diving gear, 
shotguns and a spinning rod. The skin 
diver should debark as soon as you hit 
the beach. The fisherman should walk 
up lo where the lagoon makes a sharp 
right-hand bend, the fusiliers should 
take the dinghy around the ))end into 
tlie back reaches of the salt lake. 

After a morning of sport, regroup on 
the beach for a cool drink of coconut 
milk gleaned from the fruit-bearing 
palms «// around. 

Then meander down the beach to 
consider one of the great financial lliers 
of our time, the Hotel Playa Los An- 
geles. The Los Angeles is a string of 
coconut-thatched rooms under a com- 
mon roof and with a common veranda, 
conceived and built one sad day bj' 
Senor Rodolfo Paz Dizcaino, who en- 
visioned Tenacatita as the next Aca- 
pulco. At present it is not likely lo 
become even the one after the next. 
In the meantime the Los Angeles is 
manned only by a. sleek black dog with 
pale brown eyes, a couple of lethargic 



BLACK HEAD is 47 mih's souihcasc iif 
Manzunillu, helps break up run lo Ixlapa. 


native.s and the plump, bright, but 
somewhat defeated Senora Dizcaino. 
The only remaining monuments to Se- 
nor Dizcaino’s dreams are an aerial 
photograph of Tenacatita on which are 
marked the missing airport, the phan- 
tom town hall, the i\ational forest and 
the other wonders that were to flower 
and grow with the hotel, and a few 
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wooden signs hanging around that say 
things like no huntino, this is an 

URBAN ZONK, NO OBSCENE LANOUAGE, 

and SHOW education and take off 
YOUR HAT. 

At the other end of the bay there is 
a far more prosperous little compound 
owned and operated for his own pleas- 
ure by an American whose name came 
through in Spanish from an old sehora 
and her pretty daughter as "Krnie Ro- 
11a.” Mr. Rolla flies down from time to 
time to occupy one of the three build- 
ings in the cove and benefit from both 
the solitude and the old lady’s cooking. 

MAy-lZAi-JILLO 

The trip from Tenacatita to Manzani- 
llo is about 34 miles. Between the two 
harbors there is a town called Navidad, 
where you can anchor off the mouth of 
the lagoon at the right-hand corner of 
the bay and row ashore to pick up 
things like tortillas, eggs or a few 
canned vegetables. And if you are low 
on fish, a virtual impossibility after 
Tenacatita, just troll around the la- 
goon for about half an hour. 

The best thing to do at Navidad, 
however, is keep moving to Manzanillo, 
the first big town since Mazatlan and 
the last one before Acapulco. 

When you enter Manzanillo, keep 
going past the main concrete bulkheads 
and anchor off the pilothouse, thus 
insuring that you will not be disturbed 
by the clash of heavy (railroad) ma- 
chinery that begins about 6 o’clock 
just behind the main dock. There is 
one trouble with entering at night. In 
this town the port captain is very 
sticky about overtime charges. You 
have to find him and pay up no matter 
what time it is, rather than check in 
when he shows up in the morning. 
Strive, therefore, to enter before 2 p.m. 

If there is any shopping to be done, 
go to the market place, a four- or five- 
block complex just to the right and 
inland from the town square. You can 
buy anything you need there. 

For MKCHANIOS, a marine shop 
or a marine railway, ride one half 
mile down the waterfront road to the 
left, where you will find something 
called the vuradero, which means 
‘‘shipyard,” and nobody knows any 
other name for it. The vanuU-ro has 
two or three marine railways, but they 
can only handle power cruisers. Within 
half a block there are two MECHANICS 
named Manuel Cordera and Augustin 
Abaroa, both with good machine 
SHOPS. Also within half a block, you 
will find one brand new yacht Cl.UB, 
the only one between San Diego and 
Acapulco. Some of the club facilities 


are still being built, but when finished 
they will have a pier with two fathoms 
of water at the head, gas, diesel, 

SHOWER, beer, liquor, PURE ICE, PURE 
WATER and a French-Mexican restau- 
rant open 7 a.m. till after midnight. 

Incidentally, you can take on bulk 
diesel fuel in Manzanillo from the Pe- 
mex pier at the right-hand extremity 
of the concrete bulkhead. 

In Manzanillo, the smart thing to do 
is leave the arrangements to a customs 
BROKER, either Careaga Hitos or Agen- 
cias Maritimas del Pacifico. Therefore, 
turn your affairs over to one of them, 
first moving the boat over to the con- 
crete bulkhead to make his loading 
problems easier. Then do one of two 
things. Either take a taxi out to the 



BliFFADERO gives protection from north- 
ers, is .second interim slop on way to Ixtapa. 


Playa de Santiago, where you check 
into the Hotel Playa de Santiago (at- 
tractive cottages for $6.50 to $12 
American plan) or the Hotel Santa Ani- 
ta (all rooms 55 pesos with meals). 
Then go lie on the beach for a couple 
of days. Or, since you have been sailing 
for a good month now, try something 
different. Get on a bus or a rattling old 
steam train 50 miles inland to Colima, 



and take a pack trip up the twin vol- 
canoes of Colima. Some say you can 
rent a car in Manzanillo, but this is a 
question of finding the car and bar- 
gaining. The twin volcanoes rise from 
the low farmland to a height of 12,700 
and 14,000 feet. Around their base the 
foliage thickens into jungle that is filled 


with wild orchids, and the view from 
the top is everything you would expect 
from the tallest mountains within at 
least 100 miles. 

IXTAPA 

The next stop after Manzanillo, if you 
are in a hurry, is Ixtapa, also called 
Isla Grande. The distance is 180 miles, 
so start in the early morning, sail all 
day, all night and all day again. 
Then anchor about 120 yards off the 
biggest of its beaches, facing the line 
of palm trees along the mainland. 

There will probably be a couple of 
natives with dugout canoes on the 
beach. Go through the arm-waving bit 
again, saying '‘lungosta" from time to 
time. Also say "percebe,” the latter 
being an evil-looking mollusk with 
wavy fingers and scaly tips like a drag- 
on’s hand. Boiled, they make excellent 
hors d’oeuvres; but eat them as soon as 
they have cooled off. An old perrebe is 
about as nourishing as a toadstool. 

Next morning, flop over the side for 
some skin-diving or just middle-aged 
swimming off the beach, stuff yourself 
with lobster, enjoy the sunset and leave 
the loWowing day Iot yAhuatanejo, the 
last stop before Acapulco. 

Now, if you were not in a hurry to 
come down from Manzanillo, the best 
thing would have been to stop at Black 
Head and Buffadero [»ee charts), thus 
breaking the trip into three jumps of 
about 60 miles each. This is a much 
pleasanter way to do it. 

ZIHVATANEJO 

Ten miles below Ixtapa is Zihuatanejo, 
with probably the most pleasant port 
CAPTAIN along the entire route. His 
name, appropriately, is Jorge Gusto, 
and he doesn’t care what time of day 
you arrive because he considers the 
paperwork involved in collecting over- 
time definitely not worth the money. 
Therefore, go ashore any time within 
reason and send a telegram to Aca- 
pulco confirming your hotel reserva- 
tions. Go to the hotel Casa Eugenia 
over to the left along the beach for a 
shower, a meal and any dry grocer- 
ies that may be running short. If you 
need ICF. or PURE water, ask one of 
the dugout canoe boys who ferried you 
ashore to pick it up. Eat another lob- 
ster if you can never get enough, and 
then leave about dusk for the final 
104 miles to Acapulco. 

AC’/lPt7.C'0 

The trip is over. Enter Acapulco har- 
bor through Boca Chica and keep mak- 
ing a gradual left until you see an out- 
eontiHued on next pnge 
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continued from page iS 

sized browii-tlmtchi'd buildinj^ with a 
lot of hanflsotne boats tethered to a 
pier out front. Ttiis is the Aeapulco 
Yacht Clul). If there is room, come in 
and tie up at the eiul of the pier i three 
fathoms), where you can take on fresh 
water and ptuc into 110- and 220-volt 
electricity outlets. If there isn’t any 
room, find a hole among the moorings 
and drop anchor. 

'I’he club extends full privileges— 
shower, soda fountain, bar. restaurant 
(three meals in .January, February and 
March, snacks all year), TKi.b’i’Ho.VK, 
TELRon.AM.s sent and delivered, mail 
SEI tVICK, LAUN'DKY, It’K, NEWSl’AI’HKS, 
and GAS and diesel in drum (juantities 
loaded at the pierhead. Next door to 
the club there is a marine raiiavay 
that can handle anything up to 100 
feet, and a fair bunch of meghasics. 

There is no sense wasting time with 
boating chores in a place like Acapulco, 


particularly if you face the mountain- 
ous problem of refitting for the trip 
back to San Diego. Therefore, go to 
Agencia.s Maritima.s del Pacifico, the 
best CUSTOMS broker in town, and 
let him handle it all. Then go to the 
El Mirador, the best expensive HOTEi. 
in town (180 to 500 pesos, American 
plan), or to either the Las Palmas 
($.5, American plan and only a five- 
minute walk from the club) or the 
Riviera ($8 to $12 and otdy three min- 
utes from the club) for pleasant butlg- 
el accommodations. 

Get rid of your luggage as <juickly 
as possible and head out on the town. 
If you want some .snappy, subtropical 
clothes to live it up in, try Peggy Pena 
or the (Juebrada Shop (both for wom- 
en) or .Jaime’s (for men). Water skiing 
is excellent in the harbor near the 
yacht club. If you're still feeling ath- 
letic. hire a sailfishing charterboat ($27 
to $48) at the docks halfway between 
the yacht club and town. If this still 
isn’t enough exercise, take a taxi to 


Caleta Beach, then a two-peso out- 
board taxi to the little island just oll- 
shore. There, go spearfi.shing, and ask 
the chef at the restaurant on the beach 
to cook whatever you spear. 

Consider, now, the fact that you 
have been leading a pretty vigorous 
life for the jmst seven weeks, and sun- 
bathe, swim or just watch (see next 
four imgc!*) on one of the 26 beaches 
around town. When the sun. starts to go 
down, move over to tlm La Perla cock- 
tail patio at El Mirador. drink slowly 
and wait for the cliff-divers (SI. Dec. 
12, lf)55). Then order some dinner and 
dance on the Ijtfle patio cantilevered 
out over the cliffs. .\nd much later, if 
the parly is still going on, try to get 
everybody to go dancing barefoot on 
the beach at the Kalua Club. If no- 
body feels like it. go home and go to 
bed. There will be another party some- 
where the next night — and just over 
the mountains is Mexico City with the 
highest night life (7.400 feet) on the 
continent, and the brave bulls as well. 


WHAT 

lOR Tin: .tfF.v 

2 pairs Top-Siders 

1 pair loafers 

2 pairs wool socks 

2 pairs short shorts 

1 pair Bormu<la shorts 
1 pair khaki work paiiLs 

1 pair clean khakis 

3 pairs underpants 

4 T .shins 

2 polo or sport shirts 

1 light icotlon sweater 
1 heavy wool sweuler 

1 -set foul-weather gear 

2 bandannas (holding shells, .sun 

protection, etc. ' 

2 p4-!iked caps 

2 pairs Polaroid glas-ses 

1 bell hoUler for glasses 

Extra spectacles if you wear them 

1 pair pajamas (mostly for day wear) 

1 nylon rope belt (for skin-divingi 
1 cork-handled sheath knife 
1 pair high-iopt>ed hiking boots 

1 tough, long-sleeved shirt 

2 p.'iirs swim trunks 
I sea bag 

1 toilet kit 


TO TAKE ON A MEXICAN 

rOH THE ll'OAfKS 
I pair Top-Siders 
1 pair loafers 

1 pair sandals ino heels) 

3 pairs light wool socks 

2 pairs short shorts 

1 pair Bermutla shorts 

2 pairs slacks mne cotton, one wooH 

2 cotton skirls 

3 cotton shirtwaists 
3 jerseys 

1 light sweater 
1 metlium wool sweater 
1 sweat .shirt 

1 beach jacket 
Underwear of choice 

2 pairs cotton pajamas 

3 kerchiefs 

1 peakc<l cap 

2 pairs PolaroitI gias-scs 
2 slicks lipstick, if fus.«y 

Bare.st minimum jewelry, perfume 
2 bathing suits 
1 bathing cup 

1 set foul-weather gear (light and cool' 

1 small sea bag 
1 small vanity case 


CR VISE 

fOR THE liOAT 
Skin-diving gear for all hands 
2 trolling rotls, 1 spinning rod 
2 .shotguns (shot sizes 7* 2, 4, buck) 

1 .22 pistol or rifle 
Demijohns for drinking water 
Sleeping bags, air mattresses for all hands 
Lubricating oil for one engine change 
Two weeks' gas for the outbourtl 
Extra shackles, blocks, line, marlin 
1 2u0-yarii'minimum beam light 
4 (minimunii waterproof llasldights 
Spare fu.ses, bulbs, for l)oat lights 

1 cockpit awning 

10 days' .supply whisky, cigarets. (ilm, etc. 
Chlorine tablets for boat water 

2 dozen plastic bags fur pistol, ri-els, etc. 

2 machetes 

1 lobster hook isize 7 0 or 9 0 fishhook 
lashed to broom hantlle) 

Supply suntan lotion 
1 small hand pump for air mats 
U.S. Navv Hydrographic Office Charts 
Nos.: 1006, 5195, 1149, 1193, 1192, 1310. 
1204, 1268, 1294, 1493, 0621, 1667, 2103, 
2193, 1024, 1664, 0620, 0850, 0849, 0640. 
0619, 0622, 0938, 0933, 0915, 0872 
1 Soilinij lUrectumHfor the 

()/ Mexico and Central Aincrico. Ninth Edi- 
tion 1951, H.O. Pub. No. 84. including 
Corrections 1. 2 and 3 


AfAPl'I.CO HAUKoit as photographed by Toni Krissell, reflect- 
ing the soft red glow of lights from the surrounding hilts, is a 
restful sight to .American yachtsmen making their last mooring 


after the adventures of a 1,700-mile cruise dttwn the wild coast y 
from San Diego via La Paz. Now turn to page 48 for a Sportinc 
Look in color on the latest fashions in Acapulco sports clothes. 
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THE SPORTING LOOK 



And meanwhile — 

DOWN ON 

ACAPULCO HAS A WAY OF tTS OWN 


Y(m don't takt- jilay clothes to Acapulco— you 
bring them back. The varied assortment present- 
ed on these pages shows why: a distinctiveness 
in Acapulco clothes that derives from the hand- 
woven fabrics of the Indians, from the colors of 
the dower-bright landscape, and from rharro sil- 
houettes. In Acapulco, furthermore, shorts are 
shorter, tight pants are tighter, and even men’s 



STRIPED BATHING SUIT with (lropis‘<l Waistline is worn 
by Srii. Hernando Sotn»; in gardens of the Minidor Hotel. 
The suit was d**signed and mmfe for her by Peggy Pena. 


CHECKED HAND.WOVEN COTTON heueh eOHl covers up 
bikini tor Odile (Irani, phoiographinl at Playa de Hornos. 
Polly Ho<iriguez wove fabriCf designed and made the coal. 


I'HtlTDCRAI’HS HY JF.KRY < 


THE BEACH 

IN DRESSING FOR BEACH AND SUN 


Sunday trousers, which started out long, may be 
cropped at the calf. Several of the little shops 
that weave the fabrics and sell the clothes are 
operated by //o/o/m/k who have moved south. 
The f/jjfK/i/is have added U.S. styling and sizes. 
On these page.s are examples of the Acapulco 
look, projected in playclolhes from Peggy Pena. 
Polly Rodriguez, .faime (for men) and Lila Bath. 



TENT-SHAPEO BEACH COAT of awning sihpcs i** belied 
over bathing suit. Gloria Manginoof Mexico City wears it in 
hammock at Pie de la Questa. a beach north of Acapulco. 



RUFFLE-SKIRTED bathing suit of hand-woven cotton in 
brilliant plaid i.s sunning suit for Hortensia Padilla of Mexi- 
co City. Hot-pink color combination Ls typical of Rodriguez. 



WAIST-LENGTH fm«f{ shifi of haiid-wovcn cot Ion and ‘"Sun- 
day" pants of brown-and-white stripes are worn by Jaime 
Manuzuri, who operates most popular men's shop in town. 


MEXICAN WEDDING SHIRT, which ha.s already been wndely 
copied in the U.S., is worn by Ted Stauffer of La Perla. 
the famou.s night club where boys high-dive from the rook.s. 


"KESKETEME." a triangular shawl that slips over the head, is 
worn by Indian women and is modeled here by I..ourdes Carduno. 
Many kf^krlemf!* are wool: this one is cotton, from Lila Rath, 


THE FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 

IN MEXICO CITV by HORACE SUTTON 


W llKTHKR you approach Mexico 
City from sea-tevcl Acapulco or 
the r.S. hiKlilatuls. a few flays in the 
capital watching the hulls, languishing 
over lunches that end at half past 4, 
being serenaded by the wfirnfr/i/s, sit- 
ting down to dinner at 10 and living 
in a new chrome and glass hotel is an 
interlude on Cloud N’ine. For one 
thing. Mexico City — which was built 
at 7,400 feet — is, let’s face it. cloufl* 
higli. For anotlier. unless you count the 
perilous moments in Mexican irailic, 
the tourist life in this eagle’s nest is ar- 
ranged for an idler’s pleasure. 

About all that one need hurry to i.s 
the ntrriiid whicli commence*s at 4 each 
Surulay, but the color outside the Imll 
ring is .so vivid it i.s good to conu‘ early. 
Peddlers push pineapples, fry sausage, 
sell nuts, .sungla.sses. straw hats, soft 
seats, the day's program printed on 
silk and almost anything but traiujuil- 
izers. .After the nirridd tlie bullfight 
hufTs rejiair to the Tupinamha at 45 
Bftlivar. which lias a cofTee counter on 
one wall, a bulletin board on the ot her, 
and looks not unlike an Automat with 
press clippings. Since it is rather hard 
to determine who performed in the 
afternoon's alfresco abattoir, a picaflor 
looking like a plumber when not 
dressed as a picador, it is haruiy to 
show up with a member of the local 
cognoscenti as guide. 

This past December, when humble 
Mexicans were trooping in from all 
over the country to pay annual hom- 
age to the X'irgin of (luadalupe. many 
of them walking the whole way anfl 
managing the last few blocks on their 
knee.s, the bullfight impresarios were 
no less pious. They celebrated by stag- 
ing a sort of World Serie.s of bullfight- 
ing at the refurbished I'lar.a El Toreo 
with a daily rorritia from December 7 
through December 12, the holy day. 
Thirty-six bulbs were killed, and the 
event was so successful that it may 
become an annual fixture. 

Among other forms of exercistt pe- 
culiar to the region is jai alai performed 
by ladies, a pastime which takes place 
regularly at the Fronton Colon, in the 
middle of town. The ladies, done up 
in white tennis flre.sses, have at the hall 
with specially strung tennis rackets 


rather than the usual baskets but. 
chunky darlings that they are, belt the 
thing so you could hear the rieochet in 
Flatbush. To the Mexicans, for whom 
a whistle is a boo. the female.s’ Fronton 
is one place where a man can whistle 
at a girl without lifting any eyehrow.s. 

The air is much more sedate and 
restful out along the far reaches of tlie 
Paseo lie la Keforma. where a horsy 
crowd watches the polo at the grounds 
each Sunday. Charrosin their immense 
hats and their liin liihi costumes ride 
down the center bridle path of the 
Paseo, an elegant avenue which leads 
out from a boulevard of fashionable 
downtown hotels and restaurants. 

Lounging over a lunch in the Foco- 
lare, located at the un-Hispanic ad- 
dre.ss of Hamburgo Xo. 87, one has the 
feeling of dining witli immense grace in 
the liacienda of a noble Mexicano. 
There is a fireplace to cover the chill of 
an evening, a waterfall to .suggest the 
nearness of the out of doors, potted 
plants suspended from tlie balcony 
and, unlike any place in Manhattan, 
there isn’t a banquette in sight. 

The Quid at I’uebla Xo. lo4 exude.s 
leather and deep pile and features a 
pnrrHla nl corltOii. or a charcoal grill 
which is sealed in a gla.ss enclo.sure. 
Similarly protected but on view is a 
barside garden inhabited by a troop of 
toucans which are equipped with bills 
that are red. green, yellow and perhaps 



NEW LUXURY HOTEL. Continental Hilton, 
exemplifies the rakish architectural .style 
now fashionable in the Mexii’un cupiiul. 


other colors depending upon how long 
you have been lingering on tlie bar 
stool. Equally natty, if perfiaps not 
quite so liizarre. is the new Delmonico, 
where the architect installed a water- 
hole in the bar, complete witli floating 
pots and. I suspect, from time to time 
with floating revelers. 

Mexico’s newe.st hotels have vastly 
increa-sed the number of upholstered 
saloons and supper clubs where one 
may malinger. The new Alffer. which 
is making its service a point of [iride, 
lias a rooftop glas.s box called the Ron- 
dinella, as well as its tony Indra Res- 
taurant and its I’mler the Cactus bar. 
I shouUl metiiion lliai the roof is for 
more tlian moon-gazing since there is a 
sundeck with bar and food service, a 
putting green and, in addition, one 
rooftop suite conies with its own pool. 

'I'lie Continental Hilton, which ha.s 
just opened, is a Ifi-story extravaganza 
with 40f) rooms all equipped with bath, 
radio, telephone and air-conditioning 
an<l many with balconies looking off 
to Topocatepetl, Ixiacihuatl and oth- 
er attractions of awesome sight and 
spelling. 'I’he Belvedere i.s the Hilton’s 
starlit cote with gla.ss walls, and near 
it is the tiny La Joya (The .fewen. 
where the haute moiule of Mexico eats 
tile haute cuisine of France on a canti- 
levered terrace overlooking a statue of 
Cuauhtfmioc, last of the Aztec princes. 

■lust next door to the Hilton is a late 
nook called Paseo, which is sort of a 
breath of .Manhattan or. at this alti- 
Hide, perliaps a short pant. 'I'here is a 
continuous piano and a scratchy male 
voice to enunciate the lyrics of old 
Broadway shows. On the opposite 
hand, anyone in search of real Mexico 
might seek out the Tenampa at Plaza 
de (larihaldi X'o. 12 off the northern 
extension of the .Avenida San Juan de 
Lelrftn. which is a huge noisy armory 
alive with iiinriarhi!<. The whole sector 
along Letran. which steeps by day, 
comes to a high lioil at night with curio 
shops, tortilla stands and cantinas the 
likes of the Tenampa, all open and 
liuhbling. Wandering hordes of guitar 
players come and go, and a sign in 
one den invites men to desist from 
breaking glasses on the floor, as lots of 
fiinliHiirtl <iH 141 jt iHiije 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 

if you want to go to a bullfight in Mexico City 
by RAFASL DEL3AOO LOZANO 


FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 

ruHtutHrJ from jxiijc 51 

ladies f>refcr to fiance there barefoot. 

Those ill .searcli of a late snack that 
will nut keep a fire burning in tlie 
stomach all night will find an all-night 
Ainerican-style ham-and-eggery in the 
new Sanborns off the Paseo de la Re- 
fornia. Sanborns also dispenses with- 
out prescription, should you have de- 
veloped a state of nerves, some 50 
Nembutals a day, a rate which appar- 
ently is enough to calm any Mexican 
but not enough to kill him. 

In many other ways, .Mexico is a 
marvelous place in which to shop. 
Handicraft from all over the country is 
gathered under one roof at the Museo 
Nacional de Arte.s e Industrias Fopu- 
lares. The stock, which varies from 
week to week, may include anything 
from a candle made like a yellow and 
green pineapple to mammoth etched 
hurricane shades. Hand-blown blue- 
green glassware is a great bargain, and 
Mexico’s famed silver is available both 
hero and in a wide selection of shops 
along the. \venidas. Juarez and Madero. 

Should an insatiable thirst come 
over you while in that neighborhood, 
a good first aid station is the Ritz Bar. 
Aside from the hull lirands of renowned 
hacieiida-s wliieh appear in its mirrors, 
the Ritz saloon is also famous for its 
mural of Xochimilco done by Covarru- 
bias, which is enough of a conversation 
piece to make an odyssey to Xochimilco 
or, for lliat matter, any further shop- 
ping quite unnecessary. 



A GREAT MOMENT in Fcriii Guudalu- 
pana comes as Maludor .^nlonio Ordoftez 
wills bull Cascabcl to die. Ordonez won 
both cars and tail for one of most brilliant 
fania.'i since Manolele fought in Mexico. 


T he mo.st distinctive sporting 
event in Mexico is the ImUfighl, and 
the Plaza Mexico in Mexico City- 
seating 50,000 persons — i.s the largest 
bull ring in the world. Kach Sunday at 
precisely 4 p.m., from early November 
until late March, rorrnff/s— bullfights 
in which professional matadors partici- 
pate— are held there, iln the ofT-.sea- 
son Hori/lfro.f, young men who hope 
to become matadors, appear at the 
Plaza Mexico, also on Sunday, i Oc- 
casionally fights are held in the :J2,0()0- 
seat Plaza El Toreo, just outside the 
federal district, hut there is no fixed 
schedule. 

How to get tickets 

The Sunday program is announced 
in newspaper advertisements on the 
preceding Thursday. Disregard tlie 
hotel clerk or guide who assures you 
that “the fight is a complete sellout 
but because of my good connections I 
was able to get hold of these .seats’’ — 
and then offers them at 10 times the 
box office price. fight is .seldom 

sold out before Sunday. (»o to the 
bo.x office at Izazuga 2‘J ijusl 10 blocks 
south of the original Sanborns, down 
the .\venida San .Juan de Letriin ■. .\t 
the window labeled Sotiihrti Xmin- 
railo» (numbered seats in the shadei 
ask for a program (ticket sellers speak 
English', study the .s»*ating map and 
indicate the location you want. Pay 
the exact hat price of the ticket. Be 
sure to keep the program. There are 
no announcements, in Spanish or Eng- 
lish, at a rorrfifii— only bugle calls to 
signal the various .stages, i If you de- 
lay until Sunday and find the fight 
reaUi/ is sold out, you can take a ctiance 
with a scalper outside the Plaza. Choose 
one who is standing near a police- 
man. Pay just 20', above list price; 
if the scalper object.s, walk towaril 
the policeman. The argument will 
end abruptly. 

What seats to buy 

The l)ull ring is divided into two 
main sections, ani ij mmhni, sun and 
shade. Don’t buy seats in the .sun ; these 
are akin to bleacher seats in Brooklyn, 
and you an* likely to be doused with 
beer or sprinkled with red, black anti 
blue powder tos.sed by the uninhibited 


local aficionados. Tlie first seven rows 
of shady harnra (ring.sidel seals cost 
around S5 to $0 but usually are sold 
out for the season. The next nine rows, 
known as first iendido, are the best 
bet and can be had at box office for 
around The second lendnio (next 
23 rows! is priced at about $2 but still 
gives an excellent view because of the 
Plaza's steep pitch. 

The bay of the fight 

Flan to arrive at the Plaza by 3:30; 
as everyone knows, the bullfight starts 
on time. The Plaza is located aliout 
20 minutes south of the downtown 
area, just off the Avenida de Los In- 
surgentes. If you have your own car, 
there is ample parking space. Cab fare 
will be fi to 9 pesos. Your ticket has a 
tunnel number for direct acces.s to your 
seat. En route, buy a cushion '50 cen- 
tavos, or about a nickeh; if an usher 
directs you, lip liirn 2 pesos il5c'. 

Dnce seated, you will become aware 
that the spectacle already is before your 
eyes. The great bowl is filling: hundreds 
of smartly dressed seiioritas are in evi- 
dence: high above you the band i.s play- 
ing one snappy /xiso dnhU iiwo-slep) 
after another. Tlie crowd is gay, but if 
this is your first bullfight you may feel 
apprehensive. Remind yourself that to 
the Spanish world a bullfight is not a 
fight between a man and a liul! in 
which one emerges the winner but 
lather a test of man’s courage tint! i>r«pf 
against the raw bravery of a wild beast. 
Face the fact Itiat you are going to see 
a good deal of blood. The picailor’s 
lance does not cau.se the bull great 
pain, but it makes him bleed lieavily. 
Do not be surprised if— when the time 
comes for the kill — the bull does not die 
instantly. Forget wliat you have heard 
about the agony of the horses; these 
days they are almost never gored, 
thanks to elalxirale suits of pailding 
{rights. Finally, don't l)e cowed 'or 
bulled 1 by the te<-hnical details which 
flutter up mo.st of the pocket guides to 
the rorr/(/<i. To l)e al)le to identify all 
the passt*s (or to locate the “terrain of 
the bull” I one must see 100 bullfights; 
there will be lime enough for the fine 
points when — and if— the corrida has 
louclied off an emotional spark and 
made you want to come again. 
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The prelude and the cast 

On thp (lot of 4 it bugle sounds. As 
the band plays Cicln Andnhiz, the tra- 
ditional two-step that opens most bull- 
fights in Mexico, a municipal ollicial 
dress(*{l in Ifith century costume lirings 
a parade of participants across the ring 
from the “gate of lionor" to the judges’ 
box. 'I'he three matadors, eacli of whom 
will be expected to kill two bulls, fol- 
low the horseman. .\s they approach, 
the senior matador will be on ijour 
right, the next in seniority on your 
left, and the youngest in the middle. 
All are dressed in the silk and gold 
Iraje dr hircii, or “suit of lights.” Kach 
is followed by his ritiidrUUi, a group of 
helpers which includes the hitndrrillrrnu 
and the picadors, the latter on [ladded, 
blindfolded horses. Trailing the pro- 
cession are the umiioiinhwi: (wi.se monk- 
eys). who u.ssist llu* picadors and 
keep the ring cleaned up. 

The tight itself 

.As the parade lireaks up, the picadors 
withdraw and the matachirs and their 
niiiilriltoa enter the alley between the 
harrrrti seat.s and the shoulder-high wall 
that encloses the ring. From your 
siiinhra seat you will .see the first mata- 
dor take liis place below you in the 
hurldilrro dc »»(d(i(/or<s, a shield(*d .slot 
in the ring wall big enough for a man 
to stpieeze tlirough Imt too small for a 
bull. Acros.s the ring, to tlie left of llie 
gate of honor, is the juirrlu d /o.s sm.sPis, 
the “gale of fright,” from which the 
hull will emerge. To the left and right 
of the lii'rhidrro ilc andin/orc.--' are other 
hiirltidtrtis, in which the lielpers uail. 
holding large rose and yellow fighting 
capes. 

A second bugle call sounds, the gate 
swings wide, and into the arena comes 
the bull. Remember, this is no ordinary 
bull but an animal raised wild on a 
great ranch, at least I years old and 
weighing 900 pounds or more, bred of 
fighting stock, armed with the instinct 
to kill anything in his path. 'I'he helpers 
are the first to challenge him. 'Fhey 
lure him back and forth across the 
ring with their capes. The matador, 
still secure in his hiirhidrr'i, watches 
intently, studying the bull to see if 
he hooks to the right or to the left, 
high or low. 

After a few minutes the helpers re- 
tire, and the matador steps out. As the 
bull charges, the matador guides the 
animal past him with the cape. 'Phis i.s 
the rrrO/iirn, the basic cape pass. The 
matador may make as many rerotiinix 
as he lik(*s. 

Next the .signal is given for the pica- 
dors to come out. 'I'he picadors’ mission 


is to tire the hull by inviting a number 
of charges against the horses’ padded 
side.s and to bleed (and thus weaken) 
him by placing their lances in his great 
tossing muscle. Sometimes they over- 
do it — hut without the pics the mata- 
dor would he unable, later on, to per- 
form the l)eautiful passes that dignify 
the rnrrida. Into the ring witli l he pica- 
dors come the other two matadors, 
each with his cape. Eacli in turn will 
come to the aid of the horse triglit, 
luloir), caping the l)ull away and per- 
forming a vari(*ty of pa.sses. 

.Again the bugle — tliis time for Ixni- 
(Irrilhis, the iwo-foot-long ornamental 
darts which are placed in the liuU's 
slioulders and serve to renew Ins fight- 
ing fury. Once three pairs of the darts 
have been placed the bugle calls for the 
third and climactic part of the corrida. 

'Fhe matador, carrying hissword and 
the small, red mulela in his left hand, 
begins his/ncMd, which is the elaborate 
ritual of passes dt^signed to show he has 
won domination over the animal. The 
matador may use several kinds of 
passes (SI, Jan. 17, 19.^o i, linking them 
togidher so that the hull moves hack 
and forth as thougli mesmerized, each 
ciiurge bringing the dangerous horns 
witliin indies — (jr les.s — of the mata- 
dor’s expo.sed body. In tlie farun the 
matador must keep his feet “nailed 
down” as the hull charges if he hopes to 
hear the chant of nir! from the fans. 

If the hull is brave and tlie matador 
both brave and graceful, you may very 
well discover in the funiii the magic 
that for centuries has captured the 
Latin imagination. 

At the conclusion of the/dc/Ki comes 
the moment of truth— the moment 
when the matador conclu(U*s that he 
has truly dominated the animal and 
can now make the kill. Holding the 
sword in his right hand, he profiles 
himself to the bull, aims carefully and 
sweeps the muleta downward with his 
left hand, at the same time running in 
over the horns to make the thru.st. 
Should the hull fail to follow the muleta 
and instead hook toward the matador, 
the matador may die 'many have), 
liut if the kill is clean and ihe/ocHU was 
an artistic triumph, the matador may 
win hotli ears and the tail. 

A cautionary note 

Ideally, the fight here descrih(>d will 
he repeated five more limes in the 
course of the afternoon's corrida. .All 
hulls, however, are not brave, and 
neither are all bullfighters. The aficio- 
nado feels rewarded if there is one 
good — let alone truly great — fight on 
a single program. n o. 



HOW HORSES 
ARE PROTECTED 


BULLETPROOF ouili weighing 1-0 pounds 
is si nipped on the horse, saves him from 
otherwise bloody goring by charging iiull. 



Roy lies knot in tail oi'om l>efore Idind- 
folded horse is led lo an-na by pieadors l>e- 
liiic, whose legs are eneased in sieel armor. 



In fight, horse may be toppled and badly 
bruised but is rarely gored. .Man on fence 
at right is munnnahio, or "wise monkey." 
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‘Round und 'round body stripes . . . 
distinctive, distinguished . . . and as 
correct us jour new watch! 

Lustrous pima cotton and silk . . . 
mellow as moonlight. 

Invisible pocket . . . collar with stats. 
Her Valentine Day gift to Him. 

alM>ut ^7 


at Leading Stores Everywhere 

THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



Kspecially for 
hinh-.Kforing players 


/row PATTY BERG. .S'!. .-iHrfrfws, Illinois 


A really destructive error which most poor golfers find so easy to fall 
into and so hard to e.scape from is .swaying. Going back, they let their 
bodies lurch .sideways to the right like a birch tree swaying in a high 
wind— this, instead of pivoting the hips and coiling the body. Coming 
into the ball, same thing. They sag forward instead of correctly un- 
coiling the body. Gf course, if you sway back, you're bound to sway 
forward. This being the case, the commonsensical thing to do is to find 
out what prevents a golfer from swaying hack. 

There are two major things tliat anchor the swing: the feet and the 
head. About the feet, first. If you .set yourself up with a firm and bal- 
anced stance and then make sure that on the backswing the right leg 
doesn’t sag to the right, then your right hip will have a pivot to turn on, 
and thi.s gives your body a chance to coil properly. The other thing is 
to keep your head still. When you move your head to the right— as 
so many golfers do on the backswing— you move the whole upper trunk 
of the body along with it. Now, when you anchor your head over the 
ball, this discourages your body from swaying. On the backswing, your 
head is liound to move slightly, very slightly, as your shoulders turn 
away from the ball, but this is vastly different from allowing it to bob 
all over tlie place like a woman trying to spot a friend at the theater. 
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SPORTS IlLUSTRATEO 


FISHERMAN'S CAI-ENDAR 


SO season opened 
(or opens); SC sea- 
son closed (or closes). 
C— clear water; I) 
water dirty or roily; .M— water muddy. N water 
at normal height; SH— slightly high. H high; 
VH -very high; L- low; R -rising; F -falling. 
WT50 -water temperature 50 . F(I -fishing good; 
FF -fishingfair;FP fishing poor ; OVt; -outlook 
very good; O(>~outlook good. OF -outlook fair: 
OP— outlook poor 

STEELHEAD: rALlPOKStA: Russian Kiv(-r 
from Brown’s Pool to mouth prnvitiintj finest 
rWhini! on north roast, with water Land C. More 
rain, however. ro(|uired to start sizable run.s in 
such short .Htreams as Gualala. Garcia and Na- 
varro. on southern California streams. 
lUAlio: Small trailer eity mushroomed 
at mouth of middle fork of Salmon a.s anglers 
from all over stale moved in. Hot spots evi- 
dently near Stoddard Park Bridge and deep 
holes up from mouth. F(i on main Salmon near 
French Creek and gravel bars downstream. 
OF/G. 

WasHINOTOn: Taroman report-s heavy snow, 
bitter cold, alt steelhead waters L and (’. WT 
low but K on roast, and FF/0(t on Hoh. Clear- 
water and Cjueot.s. Humptulips F/<Kt, with 
Hoquiain man getting limit weighing in at (T. 
20 and 21 pounds from Cougar Hole drift. 
Cherry bobbers and gumballs l>est fi.sh-geiters. 
but expert bait fishermen doing nicely 
too. Streams tributary to big rivers all too L 
and but second surge of fish expeototl to 
hit after snow on ground melts or snowfall 
turns to rain. Any freshet will trigger big runs, 
especially in Skagit. Puyallup Grec-n. Chehalis 
and Cowlitz. 

■ONEFISH: FLORIDA: Upper Keys guide 
Calvin .\lbury reports former President Her- 
bert Hoover oaugbi 17 in five days. Hoover’s 
finest 1 Vi hours wereone morning when heboaied 
seven on shrimp. Largest was lOV^-pounder. 
OF/G. 

NASSAU: Sunny skies and calm seas prevail, 
with FG on ail flats. 

BLACK BASS: LOUISIANA: Limit strings being 
caught in Simoneaux. Pleasure and Churchill 
Karma punds along Highway 90 jual aeM 
of New Orleans now that duck hunters have 
put up their guns. Severe cold wave put crimp 
into fishing in northern and central areas, but 
hinterlands operative says Black Lake near 
Campti ought to provide action once weather 
moderates. 

PACIFIC SALMON: WASHINGTON: Winter 
blackmouth fishing, rugged and rewarding, 
improving in snowy Puget Sound. W. L. McIn- 
tyre of Chuckanut took I7-pounder on herring 
strip off Governor's Point. FVG in Tacoma 
waters, especially around Points Evans and 
Defiance when winds abate. Blackmouths to 
18 pounds taken with some limits. Baby sal- 
mon falling to light-tackle guys in Com- 
mencement Bay with limits rule. Trolled 
flashers and mooched whole herring fished deep 
most successful. 

rALlFORSiAi FVG on Sacramento from Battle 
Creek to Keswick Dam. Plugs and spinners from 
boats and hanks bringing in hefty chinooka. 

STRIPED BASS: rAUFDHNiA: Cold failed to 
numb hunger of big stripers, which are hit- 
ting in all parts of della. For fourth week in 
row. fish of better than -10 pounds being tak- 
en out of Frank's Tract, including seauton's 
mightiest, a -17-pounder by Dick b'Urabian of 
Fresno. ()G. 
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it’s a snap, Dad, with 


Yep! He’s shooting right along with the “ex- 
pert”, because Nomad makes picture-taking a 
snap ... for the whole family! Nomad gets 
the picture perfectly in black and white or 
color, in daylight or with flash, and there's 
nothing to set or fuss with. Just snap! 

Include the whole family in ihe picture- 
taking fun. See the smarl new Nomad now, 
at camera stores everywhere. 

Made and Guaranteed by SyttUyfiKS, Afaiiu/acfttrcrj of famous Viexo-Mastcr Products 


NOMAO CAMtHA-PAK 
Ael* Co*»'o, f;/m, Hoih. |j|fc» 
or>d ioliori'ej, 

127 FAX. . .$9.23 «20 PAX. .. $M. 2$ 

P'rc*i iJrghl/y ArgAer ,'n Conodo 
P Sowyc' s Iac., Oepi. 51, PortJond 7. Or*. 
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PIGSKIN AT PENN; 

A REAL-LIFE DRAMA 


Wherein is InlH. for the lirsi lime, the full slory of three agoni/.in^ foolhall years 


at the University of Pennsylvania, how they came to he. and their happy ending 


I N TUB woRi.D of the theater, Phil- 
adelphia i.<? a great place for out- 
of-town tryouts, and recently a trium- 
phant curtain was rung down there on 
8 real-life morality play. The root idea 
of this stirring drama wa.s: Ivy League 
football — to be or not to be? Its set- 
ting was the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The action .spanned nine sea- 
sons and its plot had everything: long 
stretche.s of stark realism and despair, 
laughter, tears, skulduggery, low com- 
edy, a rescue in the nick of time, the 
victory of right and justice. There were 
heroes and sub-heroes, villains adult 
and adolescent, mob scenes onstage 
and offstage, a man of mystery who 
was never identified, and even a kind 
of dcMS vx luarbiiin in tlie shape of 
Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, the uni- 
versity’s pre.sidetu, who brought about 
the denouement. 

The complete plot of tins morality 
play. Fig»ki)i at Pttin. is herewith re- 
counted for the first time, (.ike moral- 
ity itself, its action is often involved 
and confused. It wasn't until after tlie 
la.st football season ended that the au- 
dience, with exit music still ringing in 
its ears, could take stock of the mes- 
sage, which came on the eve of the 
new year. 

The protagonist of our drama was 
Steve Sebo. who signed a three-year 
contract to coach fnotl>all at Penn in 
1954. Some coaches are cold whi[>- 
crackers, as tough and impersonal to- 
ward their players as big league base- 
ball managers are toward their own. 
Sebo isn’t that type at all. Born in 
Petosky, .\Iioh. in 1914 of Hungarian 
parents, he is a small-town Midwest- 
erner, friendly and sensitive, a com- 
pact man of medium height, with blue 
eyes, high cheekbones, fresh complex- 
ion and thinning red hair. .Maybe if 
Sebo had been the cold, tough type ot 
coach, he might have fared better dur- 
ing his fearful ordeal. There is no kid- 


ding about how fearful the ordeal was: 
starling with his opener at Penn, 
a 52-0 shellacking from Duke, his 
teams lost 19 games in a row. During 
his first two season.s (0-18-0), Phila- 
delphia, where the University of Penn- 
sylvania is situated, in general be- 
haved pretty well. Last season, how- 
ever, when Penn had won four games 
and tied for third in the Ivy League. 
Philadelphia really let him have it — 
the alumni, his players, the press, both 
undergraduate and grownup— just 
about everybody. In giving it to him 
they used Louisville Sluggers shod 
with lead. If it hadn’t been for Dr. 
Harnwell — but we’d belter start the 
plot from the beginning. 

As the curtain rises on our morality 
play, it is 1948. The University of 
Pennsylvania has installed a new pres- 
ident— big, blonfl, balding Harold Kd- 
ward Stassen, who had thrice been 


governor of Minnesota (the Boy Gov- 
ernor, they called him) and had served 
on Admiral Bull HaLsey’s staff in the 
Pacific. 

At this time, the Ivy I>eague had 
not yet been formed, but it was in the 
process of fruition. Pive years before 
Stassen attained prexyhood. the presi- 
dents of Princeton, Vale, Harvard, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Brown, Columbia 
and Pennsylvania had begun holding 
annual meetings to discuss football 
in their group and how to handle it. 
The eight presidents were groping for 
an Ivy League formula, and had al- 
ready drawn up some regulations for 
the group. t)ne of those was against 
scheduling games more than two years 
in advance of the current calendar 
year. 

Since the mid-l920s Penn’s succe.s8 
in playing other Ivies had been phe- 
nomenal. During the decade before 



THK JOY OK VICTORY <hows in face of Sebo i/r/C and his players when they beat 
Dartmouth last season for first win in three years. Some players wept with happineas. 
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Stassen arrived in Pliilaclelphia. Penn’s 
coaeh, (leor^je Mutijjer. lia<! run up a 
record against them of :}(> wins, three 
ties and only three losses. As Leo lUor- 
<lan, the executive sports e<litor of the 
PhiUtdfiphid luipiinr and a very as- 
tute ft)otl>all critic, wrote; "For at 
le.ast a ^'ene^atinn, I’enn lias, hy and 
lar^e, been more ea^er to play the 
Ivies tlian the Ivie.s have been to play 
Penn. . . . Their fedinu was that Penn 
was loo imK’li in the biji-tinH- class 
— that it ha<l more .scholarships to 
Kive footliall players, that its a'lniis- 
8i<in and academic standards were iier- 
haps not f|uile so hiKh.” It had prob- 
ably been a mistake for tlie MuiiEer- 
coached teams to lieat Yale o0-7'. 
Brown .o()-h>and Dartmouth 
so ba<lly: th«-y beat Yale six years in 
a row. 

In 1!)4S and 1940, th«* first two sea- 
son.s that .^tas.sen presided over, Mun- 
E<‘r beat Dartmouth. Prin«’e1on ami 
rolumbia. but lost to Cornell both 
years. Penn football attendance took 
a dive in 1949 from the Tt).<MK)-a-Eame 
average there ha<l been since the war 
to an average of ;i."),990. Stassen was 
faced with other financial worries in 
tlieat hlet ic depart mi-nt: 1 1 a mortEaE*' 
on Franklin Field and the Palestra 
(which housi's Penn basketball' that 
with interest atui maintenance charEes 
aniounteii to arouiui $1 ,(i(in,90(), ami 2 
ati accumulate<l deficit of about ^^290,- 
(l()(t from a dozen non-self-sustaininE 
sports whicli football and basketball 
profits hadn’t been able to meet. Quite 
a few Philadelphia eyebrows had been 
lifted at the appointment of Stass^m, a 
man whose* carc*er had b«*en devoted to 
political, not edue’ational. affairs. But, 
like nearly all privately endowed insti- 
tutions. Penn was liavins money trou- 
bles after the war. and the university 
authorities wanted a crack money- 
raiser in the* jiresitlent’s chair. N'oliody 
ever denied that Stassen was E'>‘>d at 
raisiiiE money. 

DuriiiE Stassen's first yi-ar or .so al 
Penn, he was fond of sayinE. “I <lonT 
know anytliiiiE about foothall: I come 
from Minnesota.” If the reader is too 
youiiE lo remember wliat Minnesota 
hiotball was like duritiE Slas.sen's time 
in the (lopher State, tliat was a joke, 
son. In the Id years, from 19;J2 throuEh 
1941. before Coach Bernie Bierman 
joined the Marine Corps, Minnesota 
led the Big Ten six times and won four 
national championships. Like Xotre 
Dame, its teams drew capacity crow<ls 
whenever they played. With the tri- 
umphs of his alma mater's (rolden (lo- 
phers throhbinE in hi.s memory, with a 
huEc mortEage to lift and Franklin 


Fiehl to (ill on autumn .'Saturdays, it 
was tlie most natural tliiriE in the 
world for Stassen to [lut Penn into BiE 
Foothall. the hiEfiest foothall there 
was. 

He had had While House amldtions 
in the summer of 1948. hut had failed 
to obtain the Republican nomination. 
There are cynics in Philadelphia who 
will tell you that Sla.ssen wanted to 
use Penn foothall t<» become better 
known nationally and thereby build 
himself u() (xilitically. By scheduling 
Xotre Dame, they say. Sta.ssen hoi)pd 
to .sew up the Catluilic vote; hy play- 
iriE Texas he would charm the oil mil- 
lionaires down there; other intersec- 
tional Eanies with institutions in key 
terrilorie.s would help local politicians 
and voters remember him kiiully when 
the lime came. .\ll this is no ilnubt 
overcynical of tlie cynics; hut the rec- 
or»! does .show that many stranse thinss 
took place. For instance, the Earne with 
Harvard and or Columbia. 

In December 1949, Stassen was on a 
speakinE trip in Xew KiiEland and be- 
came eiiraEcd at a remark attributed 
in the Boston [iress to Bill BiiiEham, 
Harvaril’s director of athletics, who 


had E'ven a jiostseason interview on 
his team’s lack of success. Stassen con- 
strued tlie remark as a <lirty crack at 
Penn's foot hall-recruitinE methods and 
let forth a blast. Harvard's jirc'sident, 
.James B. Conan t. was away from C am- 
bridEc, but its provost. Paul H. Buck, 
spratiE to the task <if cooliiiE Stassen 
down. Everybody in Boston knows 
that Bill BinEhain isn’t as Eoo<i a pub- 
lic speaker as Sir Winston Churchill, 
an<l Buck said it would probably be 
jiremature to interjiret his remark — if, 
indeed, he wasn’t niis«junted — as uni- 
versity policy, .\fter mor«‘ mollifica- 
tion, Sta.ssen, in effect, said. "All riEht, 
then, to show that we’re friends, how 
about playiiiE tis on sucli-and-such a 
dale?" 'Harvard hadn’t played Penn 
since 1942.' Bui’k suEge-sted an ex- 
chatiEe of letters about it throuEh 
cliantiels. 

Stassen returned to Philff'-Tihia 
.somehow convinc<‘d that he lun! sc led- 
uled a Penn-Har\'ar<l fixture, .'enn’s 
athletic director. 11. .lainisoi Swarts, 
an unllamhoyant type but highly es- 
teenie<l in intercnllcEiate athletics all 
over the eountrj', wanteil to see it in 
conliitiird on ntrl page 
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writiriK- Besidi-s, hf' told Stassen. on 
lliat specified date Perm was already 
sctieduled to play Columbia. Stas-sen 
ordered the ('olumbia game canceled. 
Greatly embarra.ssed. Swarts called on 
the Columbia athletic director, Ralph 
Furey, and explained the situation, 
suggesting a meeting at the summit be- 
tween Sta-s-sen and tlie pre.sident of C o- 
lumbia, a former football player named 
D. D. Ei.senliower. •'Wcdoii't nec'd any 
general.^ to protect us.” Furey said, 
among otlier things. "Consider the 
game canceled.” But when Harvard 
was applied to. it was sorry but it al- 
ready liad a game scheduled for tliat 
Saturday. Meanwhile the news of tlie 
Columbia cancellation had leaked to 
the Penn alumni in New York, and it 
made them furious, tnrause they were 
all very fond of Lou Little, a Penn 
alumnus whose Columbia teams al- 
ways did their best to tear T’enn to 
pieces. Poor Swarts bad to go back to 
Columbia and plead for a rescheduling. 
Columbia consented to it. hut wlieti 
the other Ivies heard the story, there 
was a good deal of angry muttering in 
the hallowed hails. 

\ si*Kh:cn made by Siassen at Phila- 
delphia’s Warwick Hotel in August 
IP.’SO astounded the other Ivies and 
angered them more, 'fhe occasion was 
the installation of Stassen’s new ath- 
letic din'clor. Francis T- Murray, who 
had b<-en given a five-year contract at 
ahdUt $20.(1(10 a year. iSwarts’ annual 
salary bail been about ?8.500.'i Franny 
Murray had starred in the liackfield 
of Penn’s "De.stiny 'I'eam” of 193i> 
(7-1-0) atid had been an All-America 
basketball player. After graduation be 
played with the hLigles. then became 
a sports broadcaster and promoted the 
athletic contests which the I'hihi<l(I- 
phia Iniiiiircr staged for charity. He 
was good looking, personable, aged .‘{.'j. 
and the seal of his pajit.s wa.s full of fire- 
crackers. Franny .Murray was just what 
Dr. StH.ssen oniered. 

In descriliing to his audience tlie 
rosy athletic future envisioned for 
Penn.Stassen emphasized several times 
how it could be legitimately arrived at 
under the code of the National Colle- 
giate .-Vthletic .•\s.sociation : “Moving 
with ingenuity anil resourcefulness un- 
der the N'C.\A code, we can have great 
teams at Penn in football ami other 
sport.s. . . . We are gO'.ng to take full 
advantage of the |N'CA.-\i code in order 
to bring top athletes to Penn. . . .” .\t 
one point he seeineil to imiily that 


Penn would observe the letter of the 
rules but not be so particular about 
their .spirit: “We can live up to the 
code without bending over l>ackward.s 
to follow it. . . . We shall do all we 
can, while living up to the provisions 
of the XCAA and Iv\’ group code.s, 
to produce winning teams against first- 
cla.ss opposition.” 

The.se were .some of the platform 
planks in the policy wliich Sta.s.sen 
had .sonorously christened Vicit»ry with 
Honor, a plirase that was to haunt 
Penn footl)all in the years to come. 
I’erhaps, politicianlike. Stassen was 
trying to make everybody happy, but 
if he wa.sn’t, he seems to have been 
amazingly unaware of wlial his Ivy fel- 
low presidents had been thinking and 
doing about football the jiast lialf- 
doxen years. They disapproved of the 
XCAA code, which permitted the 
granting of athletic scholarships, sched- 
uling games five years in advance, 
.spring practice ami other things wliich 
were conducive, in tlieir eyes, to foot- 
ball abuses, and they were organizing 
against it. Their inclinations and. later, 
their actions were aimed at football de- 
emphasis. In their minds the X(’AA 
ami Ivy group codes had diametrically 
opposed objectives: it would lie impos- 
sible for a college to live up to the Ivy 
l,.eague code ami still to use all the 
freedom allowed by the XCW.V to pro- 
duce winning team.s against fir.st-cla.ss 
opposition. When llie I\-y presidents 
learned not long after Stassen 's speed) 
that Penn would pla\' Xolre Dame in 
19.>2, they tliouglit tlie.v liad a pretty 
gooil notion of wliii-h code Penn would 
live up 

Four Ivies fulfilled their football 
commitments with Penn that fall land 
in 19.31 and 1952 1 , but les.s than two 
montlis after the 1950 .season ended, 
Joe Williams, the sports etlitor of the 
Xiir Yiirk World Ti'lcijrani if- 
.scored a notable news beat when he 
published iu his column that on Penn's 
195^1 schedule ilhe first tliat Franny 
Murray had a free hand in making 
there would he no Ivie.s e.xcept Cornell, 
which would meet Penn as usual on 
Thanksgiving. “For reasons of their 
own they preferred not to play us,” 
Murray stated later. “We had the open 
flate.s ami woulil gladly have .sidieiiuled 
them, but none of them with wliom we 
had bwn carrying on continuous rival- 
rie.s excejit Cornell was interesteil.” 

This statement of Murray’s, how- 
ever, came more than two years after 
the Joe Williams news beat. He made 
it to alibi the kind of schedule he final- 
ly came up with. Penn’s complete 1 95:5 
schedule was made in the spring of 


1951. but kept top secret for 18 months. 
It took another news beat, about a 
year ami a half after Joe Williams’, be- 
fore anybody could find out who Penn 
was pla\ing in 195:1 besides Cornell 
and Xotre Dame. This second beat was 
scored by Ed Pollock, sports editor 
of the I’hiintirlphin Kiriiintj BuUrli)i, 
when in June 1 952 he obtained a list of 
Penn’s opponents ami published it in 
his column. lAt the Xotre Dame game 
in September he got tlie schedule; it 
was to be leaked to the public by print- 
ing it on liot-dognapkins.andEd had got 
an advance napkin. > An extra fillip was 
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powerful lv_\ (Hiims, hul IiUit resigned. 


added to Ed's beat; on telephoning 
George Munger fora statement, he dis- 
covered lhal seven of the schedule's 
nine games were news to the Penn head 
coach. Xot only had Munger not been 
consulted during the making of the 
schedule, he had been kept in tlie dark 
about it for 18 months until Ed Pollock 
turned on the light, 

U was uuite a scliedule that Munger 
had lieen saddled with. Bi'sUle.s Xotre 
Danie ami Cornell, Penn woulil play 
N'amierbilt. u power in the .South, Penn 
Stale, California. Ohio State, Xavy, 
Michigan and .•\rmy. .\s if this opposi- 
tion weren't Itacklireakiiig enough, the 
Ivy presidents, Stas.sen included, had 
voted in February 1952 to ban spring 
practice, ruder tlie XCAA eode spring 
prai-tiee was permitted, and that was 
the code that all of Gi'orge Munger’s 
195:1 opponents, Cornell excepted, 
observed. 

Without benefit of spring practice, 
Munger had nonetheless pas.sed a mir- 
acle in the fall of 1952, and Penn played 
a T'T lie with Xotre Dame, which that 
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year achieved the rating of third best 
in the whole country. Monger's boys 
even succeetled in winning the myth* 
ical Ivy League championship that 
season and cut Princeton’s 24-victory 
skein. 

Penn didn’t see a great deal of its 
president that election year; he had a 
lot of politicking to (lo, for he had 
again sought the Republican nomina- 
tion. Stassen once more failed to ob- 
tain it, but by throwing the votes of 
his Minnesota delegation to Ike. he 
broke the Taft-Eisenhower dea<llock 
at the convention. After the election. 



AMHITlOt S I'KKXY Harold K. Siassen 
posed with ex-prexy, Dr. G. W. McCli-lland. 


President Eisenhower appointed him 
director of the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration. Since going to \Va.shing- 
ton, Stassen has not attracted much 
national attention, save for his at- 
tempt last year to run the deep reverse, 
which was shatteringly smeared by 
Linebacker N’ixon. 

N’ineteen-fifty-three wa.s the Year of 
the Witche.s for Penn football. Short- 
ly after the nation's coaches had vot- 
ed overwhelmingly to retain the two- 
platoon system, the Ruie.s Committee 
abolished it. Penn had that suicidal, 
formerly top s£^cret, sche<lule t<» face in 
the fall, and all of its opponents except 
Cornell would have the advantage of 
spring practice to convert to .single- 
platooning. On behalf of the Penn 
s<juad, the captain-elect and the stu- 
dent manager in March wrote a letter 
to 58 of the university's trustees and 
prominent alumni. The letter charged 
that tl>e schedule had not been “well 
cliosen.” was against “teams to wliich 
we are va.stly inferior in condition- 
ing and technical organis^ation,” and 


pleaded for permission to hold spring 
practice to prepare for it. The story 
of the letter was broken by the un- 
dergra<luate fhiilii I’cniiKijlranian and 
seized upon by the Philadelphia {tress. 
Franny Murray and William H. Du- 
Barry, who had been the university’s 
aeling president .since Stas.sen’s depar- 
ture. took notice of it by giving what 
they called “a harmony dinner” for the 
stjuad and coaching staff. 

In .staccato, sportscaster fashion, 
Murray read a six-page speech. “Your 
petition was unfortunate,’’ he told the 
players. “It left the impression that 
you're afraid of the 195.'1 schetiule. 
We're here to help you, to try to get 
you off the hook in the impression you 
made on the general public.” In the 15 
years that -Munger had now been head 
coach, nobody had ever said or written 
a word against any of his players with- 
out setting him ablaze. When Murray 
sal down, Munger sprang to his feet. 
“That was an unfair and unjust attack 
on a fine bunch of college athletes,” he 
said. “The boys' courage shouldn't be 
questioned. ‘Off the hook’ could be ap- 
plied more to our athletic authorities.” 

What was said at this harmony din- 
ner was .suppo.sed to remain within the 
four walls, but a few days later a man 
who gave the name of “.Jim Brown” 
phoned the Philadelphia offices of the 
Associated Press and the United Press 
and told them that copies of Murray’s 
speech could be obtained at the recep- 
tion desk of the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel. This turned out to be true, and the 
turmoil that followed shook the firma- 
ment over Pennsylvania. Somebody 
had run off a humired copies of the 
speech on the mimeograph in Murray’s 
office. Nobody ever found who did it or 
learned who “.lim Brown" was. Mur- 
ray was fired in May; the remainder of 
his five-year contract was bought up. 
A week later Munger resigned, but then 
reconsidered and agreed to coach 
through the suicide schedule to give 
Penn time to recoup for the future. 
N’ineteen-fifty-tliree was his first los- 
ing season in Iff years. Since his retire- 
ment he has been director of physical 
education, which at Penn is not a nexus 
of gut courses for football players but 
concerns itself chiefly with intramural 
sports. In his epitaph for Victory with 
Honor, .Joe Williams wrote: ‘Wt no 
lime has Murray been guilty of more 
than carrying messages for the bo.ss. 
. . . As an educator Stassen wifi be re- 
membered as the midwestern bull who 
wrecked Perm’s football china shop 
and brought humiliation to two old 
campus heroes.” 

Professor (laylord Harnwell, chair- 


man of the physics department, suc- 
ceeded Stassen as president of the uni- 
versity. A scientist of eminence, rug- 
gedly built, handsome, poised, inde- 
pendently wealthy, he turned out to be 
an excellent administrator. He was one 
of the eight who signed the Ivy (iroup 
President.s’ .-Vgreementof 1954, of which 
Article H reads; “The Group reaffirms 
the principle that in each institution 
the nradnnic aiifhdrih'vH should con- 
trol athletics.” Franny .Murray, who 
had managed to get himself in trouble 
with both the Ivy League and the 
N’UAA by campaigning for unre.strict- 
ed televising of college football, was 
replacc-d a.s athletic director by Jere- 
miah Ford 11. Besides playing foot- 
ball at Penn in the early 1930s, Ford 
had got straight A's in English and 
in his senior year had received the 
award for “that member of the class 
who most closely approaches the ideal 
Pennsylvania athlete.” When sum- 
moned hack to his university, he was 
in the N'avy after having coached foot- 
ball and taught English at St. George’s 
School, Newport, R.L 

T he intercollegiatcsports philosophy 
of Harnwell and Ford was complete- 
ly opposite to what it had been under 
Sla-ssen arul .Murray. But the dead 
hand of N'ictory with Honor still had 
a grip on Penn football; thanks to the 
big dreams of the previous administra- 
tion, Notre Dame and .\rmy had to be 
played twice and Duke once. Neither 
the 1954 nor the 1935 schedules were 
as lethal as the one Munger had had to 
play in 1933, but they both needed a 
powerliouse team to cope with them 
creditably, and Penn by now had sim- 
ply run out of power. Its available 
material wa.s shallow and mostly in- 
experienced. No major head coach in his 
senses would have staked his reputa- 
tion on the job George Munger had 
left open: it was a ra.sh undertaking 
even for an aspirant. 

There are daredevils, though, in ev- 
ery calling. Steve Sebo, then backfield 
coach at Michigan State, that year's 
Rose Bowl winner over ITLA, signed 
up for the job. Sebo had helperl to de- 
velop .MSU’s multiple offense, hut his 
own prize de\'elopnu'rit was its cele- 
brated pony hacklield— LeKuy Bolden, 
Evan Slonac, Tom Yewcic and Billy 
Wells I now with the Redskins ; — which 
brought such pain to I'CLA coach Red 
Sanders. 

Sebo has seen and been connected 
with so much football at its very best 
that it virtually give.s him physical 
pain to .see it when it is bad — which is 
conliniifd cri MfXt /Kigc 
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why so many oaiulid snapshots taken 
of him during Karnes at F’ranklin Field 
make him look as tliouKh he were hav- 
iiiK an acute bilious attack. 

Athletic Director .Jerry Ford liad 
warned Seho tfiat in the Ivy Rroup, 
with athletic scholarship.s barred and 
touKher academic standarrls impi>sed, 
he couhl never be .sure of the material 
he would find available. A.s spring pra<‘- 
tice was still tal)oo. Sebo didn’t even 
meet his H>51 players until they turned 
up that September at the training 
camp. 

Sebo Imd about 2<H) multiple-offense 
plays in liLs repertoire: the squad at 
the training camp had been trained in 
Munger’s single wing. There were just 
2.1 days to get them ready for Duke. 
It wasn’t enough days. Duke started 
Sebo off in his head-coaching career 
with that 52-0 walloping, and the 
19-game losing streak commenced. 
During the wliole of that wholly mis- 
erable experience, Steve Sebo never 
once whined, moaned, complained of 
his fate or tried to alibi, and he never 
mounted the stump to sa\-, "How can 
I win with .such material?” 

Kvery Saturday during the 19-gatne 
fusing streak, the womenfolk of the 
Penn coaches anil players gathered in 
a group outside the training house to 
wait for their loved ones. These ladies 
got to be well ac(|uaiiued with each 
other and would pass the lime con- 
versing over commonplaces, always 
carefully avoiding the mention of foot- 
ball in general and that afternoon’s 
misery in particular. ^'’We're so wor- 
ried about our canary. He won’t touch 
his l)irdseed.”i Tliey were like neigh- 
borhood friends of the ilecea.sed's fam- 
ily at a wake, trying to think of some- 
thing el.se to .say that would at least 
not contribute to the common gloom. 

But the sun finally di<l come out for 
the coaches’ and (ilayers’ wives, their 
husbands. Steve .Sebo and Penn. The 
bulk of Penn's squad last year was 
made up of soj)homor»*s from the first 
group of football talent that Sebo had 
been able to recruit himself; there wa.s 
flower among them, l)ut thej’ lacked 
experience anil finesse. In the season- 
opener Penn Slate’s fast, clever, sea- 
soned team faked Penn’s green sopho- 
mores out of their hi}) jiads and won 
:34-l) willioul getting up a sweat. A 
few days later a de|)utation of editors 
from the uiulergraduate Dailn Finn- 
aylrnninii callefl on .ferry Ford and told 
him they were going to start an attack 
agaimst Sebo. In 1955 the l).!\ hail 


endorsed Sebo and sympathized with 
his problems.) Ford persuaded the edi- 
tors to hold their thunder at least until 
after the Dartmouth game the follow- 
ing Saturday. 

Dartmouth was a seven-point favor- 
ite, and halfway througli the first quar- 
ter it had .seven points. “Well, here we 
go again,” the Penn rooters in the 
stands said to each other. The Dart- 
mouth coach. Bob Blackman, must 
have been of the same mind for he re- 
moveil his varsity and jiut in his sec- 
ond team. few minutes later, one of 
Selio's big sophomores, a back named 
•lohn Wright, took the hall and ran 
ad yards to tlie Dartmouth 20. .Senior 
Neil Hyland, the right half, made the 
touchdown. Senior Dick Schafer, the 
left end and the team’s best |)ass- 
catcher. caught one for Penn’s .second 
touchilown. and at the end of the half 
Penn led 14--T. Senior Charley Clill, 
the co-captain and right end, worried 
about the smiling he saw in the dress- 
ing room, the first between-halves 
smiles in any Penn player’s memory. 
“Don’t smile now,” he kept saying. 
“Let’s smile after the game.” Senior 
.loe Callahan's good punting helped 
keep Dartmouth in its own terrain dur- 
ing most of the next |>erio<l, and when 


I Nsi N<; ni:uoi:s of I’cnipN agony were 
eight players who until nurimouih win ihi'^ 
year kn>-w only defeat. Hank Rugill W- 
bim. lefli suffered by as.sociation, being J\’ 
player. Neil Hyland was a halfback: Bill 


it ended, Neil Hyland looked at the 
scoreboard and said, choking, “Never 
in my life have we been leading at the 
end of the third quarter.” 

Meantime, in rlormitories and fra- 
ternity houses and eating joints on the 
(•ami)us. stuilents were gathered around 
TV and radio sets while the Yankees 
were taking the third game of the 
World Serins. Whitey Ford had just 
made a bum out of Roger C raig when 
suddenly a strange and intoxicating 
cry rang out: "Hey! Penn’s winning!” 
There was a rush from all compa.ss 
points to Franklin Field. Dartmouth 
had the ball and was moving it danger- 
ously forward, l)Ut then Frank Riepl, 
a junior Phi Beta Kappa and Penn’s 
best l)ack (who shouhi be terrific this 
yean, inierce})te<l a pass and ran it 
deep into Dartmouth territory, sewing 
up the game. Penn’s victory-maddened 
rooters, starved after 19 straight de- 
feats, tore down lioth goalposts a min- 
ute before the final gun went off. The 
roaring Penn players, some of them 
weeping, picked up .Sebo and .John 
Wright and ran them around the field, 
while campu.s chimes played diary, 
diary, Hattfliijiili!. Tlie I’niled Pres.s 
chose “Slick-to-it-Steve Seho” 5 as 
Coach of the Week. The Dnity /Vhh- 


.\'<>iiff a ccnicr: Jack McCarthy a i)uiiric‘r- 
back: John Woodland deft, rean a guard; 
Charley (rill, an end and co-captain tht.s 
year: Dick Schafer, an end; and Joe Cal- 
lahan, who played two years, a halfback. 
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ift/lvanian continued to withhold its 
thunder. 

Penn lost every alternate Saturday 
last season and won on the Saturdays 
in between, also bcatinK Brown, Har- 
vard and Columbia. It played its worst 
games against the best teams it met, 
as teams dominated by inexperienced 
sophomores often do. It was, however, 
a seven-point favorite to beat Cornell 
on Thanksgiving: the Big Red hadn’t 
won a game the entire season, and had 
been l)eaten l)y all four of the Ivies 
that Penn had beaten. But the Penn 
squad last year had minimum team 
speed: the Cornell backfield, especially 
Art Boland and Irv Roberson, had 
speed to burn, so they burnt Penn, 
which was flat that day, 20-7. 

Ironically, had the Cornell game 
been won, Penn would have lied for 
second place in the Ivy League, be- 
cause two days later a hot Dartmouth 
team gave Princeton a thrashing. Cer- 
tainly Penn was not one of the two 
second-best teams in the Ivy League 
(it was sixth on defense, next to last on 
offense); but beating Cornell would 
have taken the heat off Sebo. Penn 
lost, however, and the Daily VcnmajU 
mnmn just couldn’t stand it any more. 

P I. i :\TV of undergraduate newspapers 
in the past have attacked losing 
football coaches. But what happened 
at Penn seems unprecedented in the 
annals of football. President Harnwell 
had announced that on Dec. 6 he 
would give his decision on whether or 
not Sebo would have a coaching future 
at Penn. On Nov. 26, four <lay8 after 
the Cornell game, the Daily Pinnsyl- 
ranian sent a one-question question- 
naire to the team's junior and sopho- 
more letter-winners: “Do you think 
Steve Sebo's contract should be re- 
newed?’’ Questionees were requested 
to return their answers unsigned to the 
sports editor. 

Karly in the evening of Nov. 29 
Sebo was hanged in effigy on the Penn 
campus near fraternity row; a placard 
on the effigy read : "Heave Steve.” The 
kind of stuff tliat goes on in cow’ and 
corn-pone institutions, it made outsid- 
ers wonder if Penn was really in the 
Ivy League after all, and it hurl Sebo’s 
feelings deeply. But investigation by 
authorities revealed that it was by no 
means a popular measure: only nine 
lynchers attended the hanging, and no 
crowd gathered. After an hour, cops 
cut the effigy down. Curiously, how- 
ever, somebody had tipped off the 
Philadelphia press, whose reporters 
and photographers covered the story 
on the button. 


The next day there was a secret 
meeting of the junior and sophomore 
lettermen. The team’s co-captains- 
elect had not considered the D.P.’s 
one-(iuestion (juestionnaire the proper 
way to poll player sentiment and asked 
the players not to answer it. A number 
of them did, though, and, according to 
the D.P., Sebo got only two votes out 
of 22. The co-captains-elect. (lUard 
Pete Keblish and End Dave Weixel- 
baum, had meant to promote har- 
mony: but, with the pictures of the 
effigy-hanging revolving in the players’ 
minds, and one thing and another, the 
meeting somehow got out of hand and, 
again according to the D.P., the anti- 
Seho vote was unanimous this time 
and a list of 11 reasons why was 
drawn up. Sample reasons: “Sebo lacks 
knowledge of individual talent on the 
team. . . . Players feel that they have 
been subjected to insincerity and false 
statements from the coaches in an ef- 
fort to influence their thinking.” The 
election returns and the 11-plank atiti- 
Sebo platform were solemnly given to 
Athletic Director Ford to give to Presi- 
dent Harnwell. 

The re.suUs of the D.P.’s "secTet’' 
ballot were leaked by somebody (Jim 
Brown?) to the downtown newspapers. 
Permission to run an editorial on the 
ballot’s results was denied the Daily 
Pcnnf^ylranum by the university au- 
thorities. So the D.P. next day sim- 
ply said: “On Football. We firmly be- 
lieve, and you’ll probably agree, that 
due to the fallout, the atomic bomb 
is an unwise weapon to use against 
such a smalt object.” Pre.sumahly the 
small object was Sebo, and the fall- 
out a metaphor for the horrendous side 
effects which the D.P.’s atomic-caliber 
editorial would have had, had it been 
printed. 

But the D.P. could have confidence 
in its arrogance. The great Ameri- 
can pastime of coach-lynching is by 
no means confined to the young. By 
this time the adult anti-Seboites in 
Philadelphia had blown up such a 
storm that Sebo’s friends would have 
been pleased to see him get a one- 
year contract, and Dr. Harnwell post- 
poned announcing his decision until 
he had weighed the evidence from all 
factions. 

He announced it on the evening of 
Dec. 17. First heas.sembled the players 
who had voted against Sebo and told 
them in a closed meeting what it was: 
then he made it public. Sebo was to 
be given another three-year contract. 
“May I also publicly thank Mr. Sebo,” 
the president added, “for his example 
of maturity, stability and perseverance 


during a period of Pennsylvania foot- 
ball when the satisfactions were few 
and the disappointments many.” Quer- 
ied about the players’ plebiscite, he re- 
plied with dignified disdain: “We don’t 
ask our students what they think of 
their instructors.” 

What did Dr. Harnwell’s decision 
mean? It meant that the University of 
Pennsylvania had steadfastly lived up 
to Article II of the Ivy Group Agree- 
ment of 19r)4: “In each institution the 
academic authorities should control 
athletics.” It meant that the univer- 
sity authorities had not allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by the alumni, 
or the campus newspaper, or the effigy- 
hangmen, or the athlete.s, or the local 
press. It meant that Penn had also 
abided by the agreement’s Article III, 
which requires that undue strain upon 
coaches be eliminated. The Ivy Group 
Agreement was made because for the 
pa.st several years there have been ma- 
jor stinks in hot-shot college athletic 
conferences all over tlie country— on 
the Pacific Coast, in the Middle West, 
the Southwe.st and South. It was de- 
.signed to guard against such weird 
mishmashes as Stassen’s Victory with 
Honor program. At Penn there was un- 
due strain upon a coach. President 
Harnwell was empowered under the 
agreement to eliminate it; after taking 
te.stimony and advice from all groups 
concerned, he did so. It seems to this 
reporter that his decision was courage- 
ous, ju.st, and the essence of good 
sportsmanship. Gaylord Harnwell was 
this reporter’s candidate for Sports- 
man of the Year. 

T Tow about next fall? Penn plays ex- 
^ ^ actly the same schedule it played 
in 1956, in the same order, with Penn 
State and Navy as its two opponents 
outside the Ivy League. It should give 
a respectable account of itself in the 
league, on paper, anyway. There will 
be 46 players back from last year's 
varsity squad, plus last year’s good 
frp.shman team. After soaking in the 
barrel for a year, the 1956 sophomores 
should have added seasoning to their 
unquestionable power. Steve Sebo is a 
good coach. The record shows it. He 
has a good staff. But what about all 
those privates who voted against fight- 
ing any more under the same general? 
It is a pleasure to record that Steve 
received Christmas cards from both 
captains-elect, and that quite a lot of 
players have been dropping by his office 
to see him. So our morality play came 
to its moral and happy ending, and 
here’s hoping that by next Thanksgiv- 
ing it will be happier still. end 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HUNGARIAN ATHLETES: COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

SIRS'. 

AT CHRISTMAS CH.XPEI. STUDENT BODY 
SPONTANEOUSLY MOVED TO SUPPORT HUN- 
GARIAN REPUGEE STUDENT ON KNOX CAM- 
PUS AND HAS ALREADY RAISED MONEY TO 
COVER ONE YEAR'S TOTAL EXPENSES. THE 
COLLEGE WILL PROVIDE FULL TUITION. 
KNOX IS QUALIFIED TO GIVE AN ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING .STUDENT PRE.MEDICAL, PRELEGAL 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND HAS A 
FIVE-YEAR E.N<;iNKEKING PROGKA-'I WITH 
COLUMBIA AND STANFORD. WE ARE PARTIC- 
UUVRLY I.VTKRESTKD IN DEt^TSCH, BORDI, 
DOBAY, HOSZPODAR, KARPATl, MAGAY, MAC,- 
YAR. MARTIN OR NAGY. IFgUALIPIED TO DO 
COLLEGE WORK. 

JERRY ZI.NSEK, PRESIDENT 
STUDENT SENATE, KNOX COIXEOE 

Galpsbur);. III. 

HUNGARIANS: TEAMWORK 

Sirs: 

My “it'am" of Hiiuitable farnpd 

spcond place in a sales contest and voted 
to have our rash prize go to our (lungarian 
fripn<is. 

Inasmuch a.s you are one of the spon.sors 
of the liunKarian Olympic Tour, which Ls 
on tour to raise funds for the relief of the.se 
disiresse<l people, we are asking that you 
add this to your general fund and make 
proper use of it. 

C. Edwin Delinks 
District .Manager 
The E<iuilable Life A.ssurance Society 
New London, Conn. 

• Our warmest thanks to the students 

andorticialsof Knox College, to Mr. De- 
links and his agile agents and to the 
many other readers whose support of 
Hunp.ary’s Olympic athletes is most 
welcome. For example. Robert E. 
Langford of the Langfortl Hotel, Win- 
ter Park. Fla. pul up the athletes dur- 
ing their recent Florida exhibition and 
helped raise $2,000 for the fund. — ED. 




MURRAY’S BOWL: SOUND COMMENT 

Sir.s: 

As a transplanted Oregonian, I should 
like to compliment you on the excellent ar- 
ticle by James .Murray in which he answers 
the usual glib-tongued, arrogant sporlswrit- 
ers from the smog belt 'After the 
SI, Jan. 14 . 

These same newspapers and their sports- 
writers have been the bane of Oregonians 
for at least the 25 years that I have read 
their accounts of football contests. They 
are pa.st maslcT.s at making excuse.s for their 
usually talent-laden outfits -and the first 
to heap criticism on anyone outside the 
.stale of California. One wonder.s if they 
would admit that the same ocean washes 
the shores all the way up an«l down the 
Pacific Coast ! 

I only hope the writers Murray ijuoted 
were able to get the smog out of their blood- 
shot eyes in order to read your article and 
allow its sound comments to sink into their 
biased brain.s. 

Ralph py (Jrimes 

Lubbock, Texas 

MURRAY’S BOWL: NUTS 

Sirs; 

Your James .Murray must either he an 
Oregon Slate alumnu.s or have been suffer- 
ing from a New Year’s Eve hangover. The 
way his article reads it is hard to believe 
that he even saw the Ro.se Bowl game. He 
said nothing about Mike Hagler outrun- 
ning Earnel Durden for 6H yar<ls and a 
touchdown. But he doe.s .state that On*- 
gon’s Joe Francis was by far the best back 
in the game. How anyone can make a 
statement like that, after the dazzling p**r- 
formance turned in by Iowa's Kenny 
Ploen, is beyond me. 

This Iowa team, which, according to 
Mr. Murray, was medium good as Big Ten 
champions go, had jusi completed one of 
the toughest football schedules playe<l any- 
where this pa.st season, coming through 
with only one low* and .shutting out both 
Minnesota and Ohio Slate. 

To Mr. Murray’s whole article 1 say 
"Nuts." If our 35-19 victory was sloppy, 



how do you think articles like this one 
make your magazine look? 

W. R. Kruse 

Clinton. Iowa 

• James Murray learned sobriety at 
Trinity College. Connecticut.— ED. 

MURRAY'S BOWL: DADDY'S DICTUM 

Sirs; 

I frankly don't want to have your 
magazine again because I know now that 
your reporting is not only inaccurate 
but very unkind. 

Frankly, even quoting the Pacific Coast 
writers in some detail was in poor taste. My 
daddy says, and 1 think he's right, to quote 
those f’acific Coast writers is like compound- 
ing a felony. 

Brite Smith 

Waterloo. Iowa 

MURRAY’S BOWL: SOUR GRAPEFULLY 

Sirs: 

James .Murray’s article suggests by its 
tone that one of us ijuote rubes unquote 
once sold him the Sioux City bridge and 
he’s been trying to gel even with him 
ever .since. 

Mr. Murray is to be congratulated on 
an attVAZing piece o( logic. He has proved 
conclusively that, ha<l Iowa left its ends 
and linebackers in a locker room, the sev- 
en remaining Hawkeyt-s could not have 
stoppwl the Oregon State eleven. 

Jimmy boy, the entire state of Iowa 
agrees with you. 

Sour grupefully, 
Btm St. Clair Jr. 

Mason City, Iowa 

• \Ve know, Bobby boy. So far w« have 
heard from 75 irate lowans. For anoth- 
er great moment in Iowa sports hi.s- 
tory, turn to page 8.— El). 

FOOTBALL: TURNABOUT 

Sirs: 

1 enjoyed this "undoubtedly fietitiou.s’’ 
letter from Henry J. McCormick’s column 
in the U'iscoiwih SUitr Juurnal of .Madison 
and thought your readers might also. 

by A JAY 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Dfar Coarh Broadshoulders: Ht*mem* 
bprinj? our discussion of your football 
men who were having troubles in Eng- 
lish, I have tlecided to ask you, in turn, 
for help. 

We feel that Paul Spindleshanks, one 
of our most promising scholars, has a 
chance for a Rhodes scholarship, which 
would be a groat thing for him and for 
our college. 

Paul ha.s the academic record for this 
award, but we find that the aspirant is 
also reejuired to have other excellences, 
and ideally should have a good record 
in athletic.s. Paul is weak. He tries hard, 
but he ha.s troubles in athletics. But he 
does try hard. 

We propose that you give .some spe- 
cial consideration to Paul as a varsity 
player, putting him, if pos-sible, in the 
backfield of the football team. In this 
way we can show a better college record 
to the committee deciding on the Hho(le.s 
sc'hularship.s. 

We realize that Paul will he a prob- 
lem on the field, but — as you have often 
said— cooperation between our depart- 
ment and yours is highly desirable, and 
we do expect Paul to try hard, of course. 

During intervals of study we shall 
coach him as much as we can. His work 
in the English Club and on the debate 
team will force him to miss many prac- 
tices, but we intend to see that he car- 
ries an old football around to bounce 
lor whatever one does with a foolballi 
during intervals in his work. 

Sincerely, 

Howdoyou Like Themapples, 
Chairman 
English Department 

E. R. Fikuler 

Rochester, N.Y. 

HOTBOX: BIG MAN’S GAME 

Sirs: 

It would be foolish to put a limit on the 
height of basketball players (“Should there 
be a height limit on basketball player.s?” 
Hotbox, Jan. 14 1. The big men of today 
are no longer “basketball goons,” Imt most 
of them can shoot from the outside, pa-s-s, 
dribble and handle the ball as well as the 
playmakers. Wilt Chamberlain and Bill 
Ru.s.sell are good examples of this. If a 
height limit were put on the tall players a 
great many of the skilled players would be 
forced not to compete. 

Biix Kkach 

Robstown, Texius 

HOTBOX: RIGHT INTERESTING 

Sirs: 

It would be unfair to bar a good ball- 
player simply because his feet are too far 
from his ears. Limit the total height of the 
five men in the game at any given time. 
Then if a coach wanted to play a nine-foot 
goal tender he would have to throw in a 
couple of midgets to compensate. 

I would like to .stH* this idea tried out in 
a major tournament. Ought to be right 
interesting. 

Robert L. Buigs 

Kan.sas ('ity 

HOTBOX: BASKETBALL HANDICAP 

Sirs: 

My suggestion is to humlicap basket- 
ball teams in much the same way a.s race 
horsr-s. This would re<iuire adjustable bas- 


kets and objective handicappers. To take 
an extreme example, imagine a team with 
an average height of 6 feet 6 inches playing 
a team averaging 6 feet 6 inches. Before 
the game the basket to bo shot at by the 
shorties could be set by the handicappers 
at, say 9 feet, that of the taller team at 
II feet. This would, in some measure, com- 
pensate Cor the one unjustifiable basket- 
ball variable, the height dilferential hi- 
tween oppo.sing player.s, and put a higher 
premium on shooting skills. 

GEKTRI’DB Goopkk'h 

New York City 

GOLFERS OF THE U.S., ARISE 

Sirs: 

Herbert Warren Wind’s article on coun- 
try club finances i“Out West of Calcutta,” 
SI, Jan. Tt was both thought -provoking 
and Well timed. 

Unfortunately, he only hinted at what 
could be the most important single step 
toward sorely needed club financial succor. 
The life of every club is it.s dues and initia- 
tion fees. Both are still taxed at the now 
di.scriminatory and unfair 20' i (excise tax ) 
levied during World War II. 

Until club officers, managers, employee 
groups and members rise up in concert and 
demand of the Congress of the United 
States that they be given fair and eijual ex- 
ci.se tax treatment, they will continue to be 
treated as recipients in a “.soak-lhe-rich” 
and '‘pluck-thc*-feathers" routine. 

Frank G. Hathaway 

Los Angeles 

HOT STOVE: HERE WE GO AGAIN 

Sirs: 

.As an old and avid baseball fan 1 was 
greatly interested in the summary of the 
National League as the Hot Stove traders 
see it (SI, Jan. 7 . However, it disappointeil 
me to see the small amount of intere.st 
.shown concerning any pos.sible tradc-s in the 
American League. Does this result from 
complacency over the fact that New York 
is expected to again easily capture the AL 
pennant? 

Henry Rk hard Siiaerman 
Briarclifi, N.Y. 

• For a start, see below. — ED. 

HOT STOVE: MR. SWANN EXPLAINS 

Sirs: 

Well, the Hot Stove league is getting bet- 
ter every time you print it. You printed 
the “new” National League (I hope a new 
.AL comes out sooni, and the -sentimental 
fans are crying, "Don't trade my old heroes 
even if they don't win the pennant." 

I would like to explain to Dan Sullivan 
of Boston (19th hole, SI, Jan. 7> why 
they should trade Zauchin, Lepcio and 
Throneberry for Yost and Courtney. For 
one thing, you don't need Zauchin when 
you have Gernert and Vernon and Good- 
man (in a pinch) to play first. You don't 
need Throneberry when you have Gene 
Stevens, and Marty Keough coming up 
from the high minors. You don't need Lep- 
cio when you have Yo.st. 

Yes, the Red Sox have loadoff men. but 
none who draw walk.s like Yost, none who 
play third ba.se .so well and none who will 
pull the ball over that nic<‘ left field wall as 
often a-s Yost. Remember you don't play 
all your games at friendly Fenway, and 
Courtni*y is one of the few "near .300" hit- 
ting catchers around. He and Klaus could 


really spark up some of those la-de-da guys 
you have. 

Jim S\va.sn 

Notre Dame, Ind. 

HOT STOVE: ATTN. MR. SWANN 

Sirs: 

Flea.se inform .Mr. Jim Swann (19th 
Hoi.E, Dec. 17 and abovel that if Newk 
were traded to the Sox, Lopi-z would be 
out of his mind if he tried to platoon Newk 
a-s a pitcher and a first ba.seman. Modern- 
day pitchers have enough trouble with their 
arms trying to pitch every four days with- 
out playing another position. 

Francis Rissell 

Mahopac, N.Y. 

HOT STOVE: GIANTS' DREAM WORLD 

Sirs: 

As a w'istful New York Giant fan (there 
aren’t many of them nowadays i I wish to 
give any as.<istance that I am capable of to 
the Giant front ofiice. Appalled by the fiock 
of Dodger rircamsters, 1 will now show the 
conient.s of my own dream world. 

Four simple trades do the elementary 
work. Gomez, H. Thompson and .Margo- 
neri to Cincinnati for Burges.s and Thur- 
man. Anlonelti, Grissom, Bre.ssoud, Rhodes 
and Burge-ss to Philadelphia for Haddix, 
Lupata and Repulski. Schoendienst. Muel- 
ler and Wilhelm to Milwaukee for Crone, 
Thomson and O’Connell. Thom.son. Sarni, 
Ridzik and Thurman to Chicago for Rush, 
Moryn and Jablonski. 

.A fifth trade might be needed: Rigney 
for either Stengel or Tehbetts. 

William 1.,. Baker 

Kitzhiihl, Au.stria 

HOT STOVE: LOOK AND SHUDDER 

Sirs : 

I wa-s looking over the "National 
lA-ague as Hot Stove Traders See It" and 
being a most loyal Cardinal fan I looked 
first at the Cardinal column. When 1 missed 
such Cardinal great.s as Ken Boyer and Wal- 
ly .Moon I imagined someone who isn’t 
very well acquainted with the Cardinals 
had "traded" these stars. When I found 
that they had been "iraded” to the Dodg- 
ers I began to shudder. 

Dale Bocrdette 

Milan, Fa. 

HOT STOVE: A REALIST SPEAKS 

Sirs: 

I’m a sensible ba.seball fun. Even afler a 
quick glance over the Hot Stove Nalional 
La-ague i19th hole, Jan. 7) some strange 
changes are seen : 

I I Not a Dodger on the Dodgers. 

■J I Half of the Dodgers are on the Giants. 
3i Snider'.s on Fiitsburgh! 

4 'j of the Giants are on the Dodgers. 
.As (or trades 1 think could or will ma- 
terialize, these are my pn-dirlions: 

1 1 I'alys and money for Jackson (3b hole 
in Reds). 

2 1 Burgess for Erskine and money - or — 
3 1 Burgess and money or a “small” play- 
er for Rush I who is still on the trade block). 

4' Bridges and Grammas for Buhl and 
an infielder. 

Well, those are my views and no doubt 
-someone think.s I am off niy rocker, as I do 
of others, but everyone to his own view- 
point, t say. 

Stbk Leinwohl 

Cincinnati 
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Traditional Tartan 
of Clan Bruce 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Sehenley Import Co., N. Y. 


DEWAR'S 

White Label 


and ANCESTOR 

SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
. . . their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor, forever and always a 
wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle ! 








1957 

Chris -Craft 

Tlirilliii^. ii<‘w 19.)* ('liri>-Crjifl 
»n* liiTi’ now wilh snuirl new 
>l yliii;;. lii-'iijii', iuU'ritirs. 
jKnvcr oplioii-H- olI«Tvil al m ii- 
sitiuiial low pricfsl Hiiy now 
uliilc you <1111 };i't |iroin]>l 

ilrliviTv on nio.sl itio.|<-N. 


.1.V Si-ini-l-:n<'loM-<l S<-ii .<kitT. ( or (i 
.sk-«-|H'r. Knuiiii-s lo 4(i0 hp; U, 


i-i' Ojicii S« ji Skiff: iMOM-rwl liy (■iiKine.t 
!l.> h)>. for ii|) to ui|ili. 


engines to GOO lip; KiK-ois 


HI. Twin 
tiiph. 


I)i>iil>1e-n>l)in rniisini; for G. 
eiigittes to HHI Iip; s|> 0 (-<ls to -27 tiipli. 


iligli-jityltHl 33' l-utiiru sk-eps 4. Single or 
twill eiigiiios to .5IK) hp; to 31 inph. 


Trim 2G’ Si-ilnii H.i-Brifli'c CniiMT sleeps 4. 
Kiiinnes to 175 hp; siwtiIs to 30 



See new 1957 Chris-Craft Showboats, 17- thru S6-ft.; Sea 
Skiffs’’, 18- thru 40-ft.; Cavalier Boats, IS- thru 22-ft.; Boat 
Kits, 8- thru 22-ft. at your dealer's today! 

CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION. ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 

DEALERS: Separate, valuable franchiiet are avoilable irt selected oreos. Write for details. 









